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INTRODUCTION 


Tur Romance of Exploration and Discovery has done 
much to break down thé artificial barriers which were set 
up in men’s notions between Realism and Romance. The 
exhilaration, the surprise, the mystery, which accompany, 
or constitute the romantic effect, were once supposed to be 
associated with the impossible, the fantastic and the unreal. 
Yet the normal human mind does not care, and never 
cared, for romance as romance; and its romantic pleasure 
must arise from what is firmly believed, at least for the 
nonce, to be an aspect of Reality. The antique and the 
exotic, war and warlike adventure, chivalrous love and 
duty, the supernatural in many shapes, which were once 
de rigueur as some of the ingredients of Romance, could 
only move on the strict assumption that they were real 
and even actual—that they had happened somewhere and 
somewhen and to somebody, either in this world or in 
another. Consequently Romance had long to put up the 
awkward pretence of being the Reality, and Fiction to 
mask as History. 

The truth seems to be that the desire for romance is not 
essentially other than the desire for knowledge. The dis- 
tinction cannot be stated by saying, for instance, that the 
one is an escape from, the other an acceptance of, Reality. 
For Romance is, if anything, a more insatiable thirst for 
knowledge—a thirst which is impatient of the drab actuali- 
ties of our own limited experience, and would fain launch 
into the unexplored worlds beyond. That is why one 
speaks of the romantic hopes of youth, and of cities that 
look roniantic by moonlight. That is also why Romance 
has so long been associated with adventure. One could 
even go a step further and assert that Romance is adven- 
ture—like Science. 
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One difference between Romance and Science would 
be that, while Science is mainly concerned with results, 
Romance is mainly concerned with the process. Though 
both walk towards the same goal, the goal is what Science 
aims at, while the road itself is sufficient to Romance. 
Science would shorten the road. To Romance a straight 
line is the dullest distance betwecn two points ; Romance is 
ever stopping on the way to look at the scenery and goes 
often exploring into bypaths and dark woods in search 
“of a richer experience. Uncertainty is an element іп both. 
But while Science hugs safety and is keen on success, 
Romance woos danger and laughs, in the face of failure: 


- And yet 
Dauntless the slug-horn to my lips I set 
And Беу: Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came. 


There is, therefore, this difference of temper between 
Science and Romance, though in essence the two are 
certainly one. It is the kind of difference that united the 
twin sons of Leda, not that kind of difference which divided 
the Theban brothers. And yet, the gulf between Romance 
and Science was once dreadfully exaggerated. The scientist 
was the destroyer of beauty. Do not all charms fly, asked 
Keats, at the mere touch of cold Philosophy (the 
“Romantic” name for Science) ?— 

There was an awful rainbow once in Heaven; 
We know her woof, her texture: she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things. 


The scientist was also a destroyer of all tender, natural 
sentiment—a fingering slave, according to Wordsworth, 


One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave. 


Which all means that the moonlight was resenting the 
‘intrusion of sunlight and forgetting that, had there been 
no sunlight, moonlight would soon cease to be romantic, 
or cease to be altogether ; that Romance must, willy-nilly, 


lean on Reality. 
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What was happening all this time was that Science 
was creating new fields for Romance. To the romance of 
commerce, whose tradition went as far back as the Argo- 
nauts, was being added the romance of industry, and the 
romance of Science itself. True, Iris no longer rode on 
the rainbow, nor Jove spoke in the thunder. But Sphinx- 
Nature was still propounding her riddles, and man shout- 
ing question after question into the Sibyl-cave of destiny 
and—expecting an answer. So the scientific romance soon 
became an established literary form, and all the marvel 
of magic horse and flying carpet grew more real without 
growing less marvellous. Father Time, however, has the 
deplorable habit of devouring his own children; and 
Science, in its rapid progress, has successively swallowed 
up all the Romance it has created. Fortunately, as Science 
never stops breeding new problems, there is no fear that 
the tribe of Romance will perish. We no longer take 
eighty days to get round the world; but the man in Mars 
із yet to be discovered, the Time-machine is yet to be 
manufactured, and we are still waiting for the engine that 
will shunt us into the fourth dimension. Then, when we 
have had enough of discovering new worlds, there will be 
still our own little world to discover. 

That is where the Romance of Exploration comes in. 
Here is a solid, grim reality to conquer—Trans-Hima- 
Jaya, source of Brahmaputra ; and our hearts beat wildly 
with the “romance” of that conquest. Here are grimmer 
yealities to surmount in the process—snows, storms, 
avalanches, yaks and governments, passes and prejudices. 
It was not all pure romance to the brave adventurers, 
God wot; it was not romance to watch animals and men 
drop and die day after day, to suffer hunger and thirst 
and the little persecutions of a suspicious people, to climb 
mountains of prepossessions higher than the mountains of 
snow, to see the prize snatched away when well унып the 
grasp. No, it was not all romance to them. | Yet i e rm 
reality did never either smother the romantic spirit о) the 
great explorer, ог clou 


d for him the romantic face of the 
great mountains ў and to us, who have had no share in 
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the hardships, not the romance alone but the hard realities 
are fraught with beauty. Time’s golden haze has mellowed 
the difficult details ; and washed of all fear and doubt, and 
secure in the triumph of a great task attempted and accom- 
plished, the most unromantic of us may still listen to the 
caravan-bells tinkling invitingly pver endless tracks and still . 
watch the Ladakis dance round, their camp-fires, the gold 
and purple sun spring with all his gorgeous pageant over 
the Manasarowar, or the myriad star-eyes brood and brood 
»over the eternal snows. 
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CHAPTER I 
SIMLA d 


е 

Іх the spring of the year 1905 my mind was much occupied’ 
with thoughts of a new journey to Tibet. Three years 
had passed since my return to my own country; ту“ 
study began to be too small for me; at eventide, when all 

around was quiet, I seemed to hear in the sough of the 

wind a voice admonishing me to “come back again to the 

silence of the wilderness” ; and when I awoke in the morn- 

ing I involuntarily listened for caravan bells outside. So 

the time passed till my plans were ripened, and my fate was 

soon decided ; I must return to the freedom of the desert 

and hie away to the broad plains between the snow-clad 

mountains of Tibet; I must see with my own eyes the 

unknown districts in the midst of northern Tibet and, 

above all, visit the extensive areas of entirely unexplored 

country which stretch to the north of the upper Brahma- 

putra. 

Of this much was I certain, that this region presented 
the grandest problems which remained still unsolved in the 
physical geography of Asia. There must exist one or more‘ 
mountain systems running parallel with the Himalayas and 
the Karakorum range; peaks and ridges on which the eye 
of the explorer had never lighted ; turquoise-blue salt lakes 
in valleys and hollows reflecting the restless passage of the 
monsoon-clouds north-eastwards; from their southern 
margins voluminous rivers must flow down, sometimes 
turbulent, sometimes smooth. There, no doubt, were 
nomad tribes. But whether a settled population dwelt 
there, wücther there were monasteries where a lama, punc- 
tual as the sun, gave the daily summons to prayer from 
the roof by blowing through a shell—that no one knew. 

It was both impossible. and unnecessary to draw up. 
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beforehand а complete plan of a journey of which the course 
and conclusion were more than usually uncertain. I did, 
indeed, draw on a map of Tibet the probable route of my 
journey. However, if this map be compared with my 
actual route, it will be seen that in both cases the districts 
visited, are the same, but the course rand details are totally 
different. In the meantime I wrote to Lord Curzon, then 
Viceroy of India, informed hinvof my plan, and begged 
for all the assistance that seemed to me necessary for a 
successful journey in disturbed Tibet, so lately in a state of 
war. ў 

Having received a favourable reply from Lord Curzon, 
and all assurance of efficient help, I left my dear old home 
in Stockholm on October 16, 1905, the same day on which 
I had started twelve years before on my journey through 
Asia. This time it seemed far more uncertain whether I 
should see all my dear ones again; some time or other the 
chain that binds us must be broken. Would it be granted 
me to find once more my home unchanged ? 

I travelled via Constantinople and the Black Sea, 
through Turkish Armenia, across Persia to Seistan, and 
through the deserts of Baluchistan to Nushki, where І 
reached the most western offshoot of the Indian railway 
system. After the dust and heat of Baluchistan, Quetta 
seemed to me a fine, fresh oasis. Thence I passed along 
the Indus and the Sutlej, through the sultry plains of India, 
‘to Kalka. From Kalka to Simla, the summer residence of 
the Wiceroy, the road is one of the most charming and 
magnificent in the world. The little railway climbs up 
the steep flanks in the boldest curves, descends the slopes 
into deep and narrow ravines, passes along steep mountain 
spurs; then the train crosses bridges which groan and 
tremble under its weight, enters pitch-dark tunnels and 
again emerges into blinding sunshine. The scene changes 
every other minute; new contours and landscapes present 
themselves, new points of view and lights and shades follow 
one another. We pass through one zone of vegetation after 
another, till at last appear the dark deodar forests, the royal 
Himalayan cedars with their luxuriant green foliage. 
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amidst which are embedded the houses of Simla like 
swallows’ nests. n 

At Simla I received the sad news that the Government 
in London refused me permission to pass into Tibet across 
the Indian frontier. Direct communication with the 
Prime Minister produced no better result. The „Indian 
Government and the Victroy could, of course, do nothing 
but obey the orders fromm London. They were willing to 
do everything and displayed the warmest interest in my 
plans, but they durst not help me. So there was no hope 
of a passport, no hope of an escort, no hope of the help of 
efficient topographers and assistants in my scientific in- 
vestigations. But this was not all. The Indian Govern- 
ment had orders to stop me, should I dare to cross the 
frontier with a party of natives on my own responsibility. 

Hope, however, is the last thing one resigns, and so I still 
hoped that all would turn out well in the end. Failure 


spurred my ambition and stretched my powers to the utter- 


most tension. So I felt quite relieved when the last 
peremptory refusal came and put an end to all further 
negotiations. I had a feeling. as though I was suddenly 
left in solitude and the future depended on myself alone. T 
had commenced this fifth journey with a heavy heart, not 
with trumpets and flourishes as on former expeditions. 
But now it had all at once become my pet child. "Though 
I should perish, this journey should be the grandest event 
of my life. It was the object of all my dreams and 
hopes, it was the subject of my prayers, and I longed with 
all my soul for the hour when the first caravan should be 


ready—and then every day would be a full chord in a song 
of victory. s 


CHAPTER II 
DEPARTURE FROM SRINAGAR 


MANUEL was a singular fellow. He was a Hindu from: 
Madras, small, thin and black, spoke good English, and with. 
his parents had joined the Roman Catholic Church. He 
had presented himself at the last moment with a huge 
packet of testimonials and declared confidently: “If the 
gentleman thinks of making a long journey, the gentleman 
will want a cook, and I can cook.” I took him into my 
service without looking at his testimonials. He behaved 
well, was honest and gave me more satisfaction than annoy- 
ance. The worst he did was to get lost in Ladak in some 
mysterious way. 

On June 15 a tonga and three ekkas stood before my 
hotel dt Rawalpindi; I took my seat in the former, and 
the baggage was securely packed on the latter—and 
Manuel. The road runs between fine avenues of trees, 
straight to the foot of the mountains. The traffic is lively: 
carts, caravans, riders, tramps and beggars. Beyond 
Malepur, the road winds up among hills with dark and 
light tints of luxuriant green, and I am glad to leave the 
fiery, slow of the plains behind. Now cool winds blow in i 
our faces and conifers begin to appear among the foliage: 
trees. We leave the summer station Murree behind us, and 
now the snow-clad mountains at Gulmarg are visible. We Я 
ascend again and, beyond Bandi, the Jhelam lies far below 
us. Lower and lower we go, close along the river’s bank, 
and pass the night in the dark bungalow of Kohala. 

Next day we cross a bridge and slowly mount the slopes 
of the left bank. The morning is beautifully fine, and 
the not over-abundant vegetation of the hills exhales an 
agreeable summer perfume. The road is carried through 
some of the mountain spurs in broad vaulted tunnels. The 
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last of these is the longest; within it is delightfuliy cool, 
and the short warning blasts of the signal horn rever- 
berate melodiously in the entrails of the mountain. 

In Gurie, where we breakfast, the air is mild; and I 
dream of eternal spring and forget my cares. Beyond 
Chinawari we pass a huge block of stone, which ten days 
ago had fallen and killed a man and two horses. The 
mountain landscape becomes wilder, and we often drive 
through dense forest as we come to Urie and Rampur. 
‘On June 17 we determined, in spite of heavy rains, 10 
travel the last six stages from Baramula to Srinagar. We 
canter along the straight road between endless rows of 
poplars. The mud splashes up, the rain beats on the roof 
of the tonga, heavy clouds involve us in semi-darkness and 
there is not a trace of the mountains to be seen. 

At Srinagar negotiations commence once more. While 
awaiting my passport to East Turkestan I was invited to a 
great féte at the Maharaja’s palace in honour of the 
Emperor’s birthday. At the quay of the Residency we were 
taken on board a shikara of the Maharaja—a long, elegant- 
ly decorated boat, with soft cushions and an awning with 
hanging fringes and tassels, and manned by about twenty 
rowers in bright red clothing. We glide swiftly and noise- 
lessly down the Jhelam, see palaces, houses and thick groves 
reflected picturesquely in the swirling ripples, sweep past 
numerous house-boats and canoes, and come to a halt a 
little below the bridge at the staircase to the. palace, where 
Emir. Singh received us on the lowest step in the red 
uniform of a major-general. On the platform above the 
"steps the Maharaja awaited us. After the durbar and the 
dinner were over, the guests were invited to go out into an 
open gallery with thick pillars, where they witnessed a 
display of fireworks, Here taste and elegance had been 
less studied than noise; there were detonations and sprays 
of fire in every nook and corner, and the whole gave an 
impression of unswerving loyalty. When we rowed up- 
stream again, the moon threw sinuous lines of gold across 
the ripples of the river and flashes of blue lightning darted 
‘oyer the mountains on the horizon. 
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The Pundit Daya Kishen Kaul, the Maharaja’s private 
secretary, was unwearied in his kind efforts. He procured 
me forty mules, of which I rejected four. He also 
furnished me with an escort of four soldiers, who had been 
in the service of the Maharaja. Two of them, Ganpat 
Singh and Bikom Singh, were Rajputs, and spoke Hindus- 
tani; they had certificates of good conduct and the former 
wore a service medal. Fortunately both belonged to the 
same Caste, so that they could mess together ; but, of course, 
‘they could not eat with other mortals. The two others 
were Pathans, Bas Ghul from Kabul and Khairulla Khan 
from Peshawar. Daya Kishen Kaul provided them with 
guns and ammunition at тау expense, and their pay was 
fixed. My amiable benefactor looked after tents for me, 
saddles, pack-saddles and a number of other necessary 
articles. Meanwhile I made purchases myself in the 
bazaars. І got about twenty yakdans, small leather-covered 
wooden boxes such as are used in Turkestan; kitchen 
utensils and saucepans ; furs and blankets; a tent-bed with 
mattress and а gutta-percha undersheet; caps, Kashmir 
boots, cigars, cigarettes and tobacco for a year; tea and 
several hundred boxes of preserved meat ; also woven stuffs, 
knives, daggers, etc., for presents, and no end of other 
things. 

I had some difficulty in finding an assistant for meteoro- 
logical observations. The chief of the Meteorological 
Staticn recommended a fat Bengali Christian, who always 
walked about with an umbrella. I was not troubled about 
his corpulence; he would soon be cured of that on the 
mountains ; what was worse, he had certainly never seen an 
aneroid barometer. 'Then just at the right moment a 
Eurasian, three-and-twenty years old, presented himself, 
‘named Alexander Robert. He was pleasant, strong and 
healthy, had a knowledge of many things and was ready 
for work of any kind. His honesty, as I found ‘out later, 
was beyond suspicion. He proved a companion to me 
during the long winter evenings, was a favourite in the 
caravan and among the Tibetans, and carefully watched 
that everyone did his duty. : 
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After Robert joined me, matters went on more easily. 
My people were ordered to be ready on the morning of 
July 16, 1906, in the courtyard of the hotel. At eight 
o'clock the men from Poonch came with their mules, but 
only to tell me that they must have five rupees each for 
new clothes. The mules evere very excited, danced round 
in circles and kicked so that the boxes flew about. Manuel 
on his steed presented rather a comical appearance; he 
had never mounted a horse in his life, and he looked 
frightened; his black face shone in the sun like polished 
iron. When we at length moved off, it was exactly twelve 
hours behind time. But what did it matter what time it 
was? Feeling as though my prison doors were opened, I 
watched my men pass along the road, and the whole world 
lay open before me. 

At length I stood alone in the yard, and then I drove to 
Dal-dervaseh, where a long, narrow five-oared boat awaited 
me. The canal, on the bright mirror of which we now 
glided along, was varied by water-plants, ducks and boats 

. almost sinking under their loads of country produce. On 
the banks was her women crouched, and here and there a 
group of merry children were bathing. On either side 
stand picturesque houses of wood and stone as in a street 
of Venice. At every corner the eye encounters a new 
charming subject for the brush. The lighting-up of the 
picture is also fine now that the sun is setting, bathing 
everything in its warm glowing beams; while between the 
houses the water is as black as ink. Though the rowers 
work steadily, putting forth all their strength, we make 
slow progres. We peep into house-boats, where English 
families are gathered round the dinner-table in dress coats 
and elegant toilets. "Through the open windows the glaring 
lamplight fell on the water; and when the century-old 
planes of Gandarbal appear, my first day's journey is over. 
But nót'4 soul had reached the appointed halting-place. 
So we settled down between mighty tree-trunks and lighted 
a blazing signal fire. After a time Bas Ghul comes like a 
highway pad into the light of the flames ; he leads a 
„couple of mules, and at ten o'clock Robert and Manuel also 
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lie beside our fire. So each arrives through the darkness. 
and there is noise and confusion of men and animals. 
But now dinner is ready in the lighted tent, and a box lid 
serves as a table. Soon all lay in deep sleep under those 
Gandarbal planes; and as I put out my light at three 
o'clock, the firelight still played cn the side of the tent, and 
I seemed to feel the brisk life cut in Asia like a cooling 
breath of pine forests and mountains, snowfields and 
glaciers, and of broad open plains where my plans would 
‘be realized. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE ROAD TO LEH 


е 
Next morning I was awakened late, and the sun stood 
high in the heavens before we were ready to start. The 
long train begins to move, and troop after troop disap- ° 
pears among the trees. A bridge crosses the Sind, which 
rolls its greyish-blue water, rushing and roaring, through 
several large arms. We ascend and turn eastwards, where 
trees become fewer, and we ride in the blazing sun. When 
we pitched our tents at Kangan we had accomplished 
another day’s journey. The day was declining and the 
shadows grew longer. We went early to rest, to the sound 
of the jackals’ plaintive bark. In the stillness of the night 
the roar of the stream sounded still-Jouder ; its water came 
from the heights which were the goal of our hopes. 

The next day it rained hard, and thunder growled 
among the mountains. When the sun came out, great 
swarms of flies tortured our animals and made them restive. 
The road ran down to the river and through the trees on 
its right bank. On the crest of the left flank of the valley 
some patches of snow still defied the summer sun. Неге 
and there a conifer raised its dark crown above the lighter 
foliage. In the background of the narrowing valley rose 
a mountain covered with snow. Here our caravan had 
to halt several times, when a mule threw off its load. We 
camped this night at Gunt. Next morning we rode, some- 
times through narrow defiles, sometimes up steep danger- 
ous slopes, sometimes over broad expansions of the valley 
with cultivated fields. Then the precipitous rocks drew 
together again, and cool dense shadows lay among willows 
and alders. The river had now become smaller, and the 
water, greenish blue and white, foaming and tossing, boiled 
and splashed among huge blocks of dark-green schist. 
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Soon our heavily laden caravan had to cross a pass. 
Slowly and carefully we march up over hard and dirty 
but smooth avalanche cones, in which a small winding path 
has been worn out by the traffic. Water trickles and drops 
in the porous mass, and here and there small rivulets issue 
from openings in the snow. Now and then one of the 
animals slipped, and a mule narrowly escaped falling over. 
From our lofty station the river Sind looked like a thread. 
The train advanced slowly up. Piercing cries were con- 

^stantly heard when one of the beasts was almost lost. One 
of the mules broke through a treacherous bridge, and it 
was only at the last moment that his load could be saved. 


We reached Matayun in drizzling rain, and had 
scarcely set up our camp when the caravan-men came to 
loggerheads over the horses. Next morning a traveller 
turned up from the preceding station and complained that 
the Poonch men had stolen a sheep from him. As they 
denied it, T made the plaintiff accompany us to Kargil, 
where the case could be tried before the magistrate. 
Bivouacked in a cool grove of poplars and willows, and 
surrounded by the authorities of Kargil, I held judgment 
over the heterogeneous rabble. The suspected men were 
tied to a couple of trees, where after-thrée hours they con- 
fessed all and were thereupon sentenced to pay double the 
value of the sheep. Then they with all the rest were dis- 
missed; and of the original band that had assembled at 
Srinagar only four men now remained—Robert, Manuel, 
Ganpat Singh and Bikom Singh. 

We left Kargil on July 26 with seventy-seven hired 
horses with their leaders. After Shargul and Mullbe it 
was evident that one was in the country of the lamas; 
the small white temples crown the rocky points and pro- 
jections like storks’ nests. But a monk in his red toga is 
seldom seen, and the temples seem silent and abandoned 
among the picturesque chhortent monuments and manis.? 

On July 28 we crossed the river by a tolerably firm 


1 Stone monuments. 
* Stone cists covered with slabs (also mani ringmos). 
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bridge. Beyond the pass the authorities of Lamayuru 
came to meet us with flowers and fruits, and each one 
offered a rupee, which, however, we needed only to touch 
with the hand. A little further was the famous monastery 
of Lamayuru—white buildings standing out sharply 
against a grey background. As soon as our party was 
visible from the valley, music was heard, and long brass 
drums boomed from the temple roofs and were echoed 
among the mountains. As we entered the village, about 
thirty women were standing in their best clothes, in fur-- 
trimmed coloured mantles, with blinkers firmly plaited 
into the hair and with turquoises on the top. All the in- 
habitants had turned out, and formed a picturesque group 
round the band. In the afternoon we went up to the 
monastery, where, in an open court and in fine rain, seven 
monks executed an incantation dance; they had tied on 
masks of wild animals, evil spirits and monsters with laugh- 
ing mouths, tusks for teeth and uncanny staring eyes. Their 
motley coats stood out like bells as they danced to a weird 
music. 

As far as Saspul we rode along the right bank, close to 
the river. Here the road is often dangerous, for it is cut 
like a shelf in the steep wall of rock. At Jera a small 
emerald-green foaming torrent dashes headlong into the 
Indus; one almost envies the turbid eddies of this water 
which comes from the forbidden land, from Gartok, from 
the regions north of the Kailas mountain, from the un- 
known source of the Indus itself, whither no traveller has 
yet penetrated. 

August 1 was the last day of our journey to Leh. A 
bright, peaceful morning ; the rays of the sun crept warm 
and agreeably through the foliage of the apricot trees. We 
rode near the Indus as far as the monastery of Spittok, 
beyond which the road turns aside from the river and runs 
straight úp to Leh, which is visible from a distance, sur- 
rounded by verdant gardens. We dismounted at the gate 
of a large garden. In the midst of the garden, among 
poplars and willows, stands a stone house, which was to be- 
ray headquarters for twelve days. : 
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CHAPTER 1V 
THE START FOR TIBET 


‘Tue time at Leh passed quickly as we were working at 
high pressure, and the result of our efforts was a splendid 
‘caravan in excellent order for the march. А crowd of 
beggars escorted us along the main street until we passed 
through the gate of the town into the lanes of the suburbs. 
At first there was trouble as usual with the baggage animals. 
Here a couple of buckets rattle on the top of a load, there 
the handle of a yakdan, or, again, a pair of tent-poles 
jolt up and down and knock together at every step. So 
every horse had to be led by a man till we came to the 
open country. Then we went down past innumerable 
таці тїп тоз and through. narrow gullies -between small 
rocky ridges, and so drew near to the Indus again. The 
road runs through the village Shey over canals by minia- 
ture stone bridges, over grassy meads and ripening corn- 
fields. We encamped at the village of Tikze in a clump of 
willows. Now the new journey had begun in real earnest 
~—we were on the way to the forbidden land! 

After a short march we come to the village of Ram- 
birpur. Near by the famous temple of Hemis lies con- 
cealed: thunder rumbles over its mountains as though the 
gods stormed angrily on their altar platform. Now we 
leave the Indus for good and all, and the road becomes 
worse every day, till it disappears altogether. The great 
road to Lhasa along the Indus and to Gartok was closed 
to us. 7 

Our company makes a grand show; a sheep is killed 
“every evening, and the pots boil over the Яге ir-t^^ centre 
-of the various groups. А melancholy air is heard in the 
darkness ; it is the night watchmen, who sing to keep them- 
selves awake. Tagar is the last village before the pass. 
Now the caravan climbs higher and higher by-a path which 
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CH. IV . THE START FOR TIBET r9: 
runs up steeply between huge blocks of grey granite. After 
four and a half hours we are up on the small terrace-shaped 
halting-place, Singrul, 16,070 feet above sea-level. An 
alpine, cold, barren landscape surrounds us. The usual 
sheep is killed and cut up and thrown into the general 
cauldron. The two Rajpujs sit a little apart from the rest, 
making a very light meal of spinach, bread and rice. The 
Ladakis are up till late afid sip their red tea mixed with 
butter. The temperature falls to 21°, and we feel the cold’ 
particularly severe on rising, when the snow particles beat. < 
like grains of sugar against the tent. 

Slowly and heavily the horses and mules zigzag up 
through the grey granitic detritus and round the boulders 
on the way. We mount higher and higher to the pass in 
the mighty range which separates the Indus from its 
great affluent, the Shyok. We still see the green fields down 
below, and the bird’s-eye view becomes more and more like 
а map. From time to time we call a halt to allow our 
animals to recover their wind. As we go farther the rests 
become more frequent; the horses puff and pant and dis- 
tend their nostrils. And then on again to the next halt. 

At last we were at the top, 17,585 feet abové sea-level. 
On the summit of the Chang-la Pass stands a stone heap 
with sacrificial poles, which are decked with ragged’ 
streamers torn by the wind. The descent on the eastern  , 
side of the pass is still worse, and our horses flop and splash 
in the mud at every step. 

We rested a day in Tankse. Late in the evening a 
bright fire in Muhamed Isa’st camp lighted up the sur- 
roundings, and the noisy music sounded more merrily than- 
ever. The caravan men had invited the notables of the: 
village and the dancing-girls to tea and music. It was a 


1A caravan-leader, "with thirty years’ experience in various 
parties of “erzral Asia. He had accompanied Sir Francis Young- 
husband on his march over the Mustagh Pass (1887) and again in 
the campaign to Lhasa (1903-1904). Earlier, in 1894, he had 
witnessed the murder of the French explorer Dutreuil de Rhins. 
By race he was an Argon, his father being from Yarkand and his. 
mother a Lamaist of Leh. (Vide Tzans-Himalaya, chap. iv.) 
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very jovial party: the barley beer, chang, Ladak’s national 
drink, raised the spirits of guests and hosts, and as I went 
to sleep I heard female voices, and the notes of flutes and 
bagpipes echoed back from the mountain flanks. 

On August 21 we were again on the move. We left the 
Tankse monastery on its rocky spur to our left, and hence- 
forth kept to the right side of the Muglib brook. The 
village of Muglib consists of three wretched huts, and its 
twelve inhabitants cultivate barley and peas. Here our 
-camp was for the first time fully mustered. Horses neigh 
and mules bray on all sides, the men remove the pack- 
saddles, the animals are groomed and fed, and their hoofs 
are examined апа re-shod. 

Next morning the sun had not risen when a shouting 
and jingling, loud voices, and the stamping and neighing of 
horses woke me out of sleep—the heavy cavalry was 
marching off under the command of Muhamed Isa. Beyond 
the village we crossed the brook six times. From Luk- 
kong, a small village with a couple of stone huts, afield of 
barley and a stunted mountain poplar, the road runs north 
and north-east through the broad pebble-strewn valley. 
We have'already crossed three important thresholds, the 
Zoji-la, the Chang-la and to-day, the small Panggong Pass, 
but we have still two great passes in front of us before we 
finally enter the wide expanses of the tableland. 


CHAPTER V 
TO THE EDGE OF THE TIBETAN TABLELAND 
^ 


We had another day's rest in Pobrang; it was important 
that men and horses should gradually become accustomed , 
to the increasing elevation. It had been arranged that a 
mail-runner should be sent after us from Leh. From 
Pobrang he was to have a companion, for the country is 
infested with wolves. After the road came to an end 
the track of the caravan could easily be traced, and it was 
agreed that we should pile up small heaps of stones at 
doubtful points for the guidance of the letter-carriers. How- 
ever, we never heard anything of them, and Pobrang was 
our last point of contact with the outer world. 

We now resolved that some of the hired yaks should 
carry the boat, and that the last of the coolies should turn 
back. Then we took stock of the provisions: ethe maize 
and barley must last for sixty-eight days; the meal for 
our thirty men would hold out for eighty days; the rice 
would not be all consumed for four or five months. My 
chief anxiety was to maintain the caravan until we 
might meet the first nomads to the north of Bogtsang- 
tsangpo. I therefore drew up a provisional plan of cam- 
paign, based chiefly not on time and distances but on 
pasturage and water. No one had any suspicion of my 
actual plans; I meant to reveal all only when the last men 
and their horses had left us. , { 

On August 24 we left Pobrang, the last village, and 
rode up the valley. , Fine tame yaks were sunning them- 
selves on small grassy patches. The ascent is extremely 
slow, but the path is still easily perceptible in the tiring 
gravel or sand. Not a drop of water is to be seen. The 
weather is burning or raw and cold by turns, and the wind 
*nvelops horse and rider in sand. 
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At Lunkar we encamped near some déserted stone 
huts ; we found ourselves all of a sudden transferred from 
summer to midwinter. As we started next morning the 
sun came out, and all around became dazzling white ; even 
the Ladakis were forced to protect their eyes with a tuft of 
wool. The long train now wound up to the pass like a 
huge black snake. We had not ridden far when one of 
our horses began to bleed from the nostrils—its belly 
swollen and its muzzle cold. So it was numbered one in 
the list of the lost. We found it no easy matter to cross 
the Marsimik-la Pass. The snow lay a foot deep; curious 
yellowish-grey and violet clouds rose above the mighty 
snowy range to ithe south and west; though, when the 
sun was visible, our faces and hands were scorched. The 
caravan in front of us seems hardly to move, so slow is 
the progress in this highly rarefied air. Some of the 
Ladakis sing together to lighten the toil. From time to 
time Muhamed Isa’s voice growls forth like rolls of thunder, 
shouting out “Khavass!” and “Khabardar!” With his 
hands in his pockets and his pipe in his mouth he goes up 
quietly one foot over the Marsimik-la. 

Now the first column of mules reaches the ridge of the 
pass, and a joyous shout gocs out over the mountains. At 
the highest point the absolute height was 18,343 feet, the 
sky was partly clear, and it was as warm as an oven, 
though the temperature had risen only to,34.7?. Ме go 
down steeply into the valley over a disagreeable slope of 
detritus crossed by a number of small water channels. At 
length we came down over swampy moss-grown rubbish- 
mounds to the camp in the valley. Wearied out, we threw 
ourselves into our tents and enjoyed the pleasant heat of 
the brazier. The moon shone, a cold pale sickle, over the 
mountains, and we were glad to get to rest; after such a 
day the night comes as a friend and deliverer. 

Our route to Pamzal continued downwards along the 
Spanglung valley, sometimes about 150 feet above the 
bottom. -As we advanced, grand snowy mountains and 
jagged peaks came into view. At last the path turned 
into the Chang-chenmo valley, and we bivouacked on the 
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small strip of vegetation on the left bank of the 
river. 

On August 28 we left this pleasant quiet spot, and now 
it would be long before we came again to so low a level ; 
for some time yet we were to remain in known country, 
and then the vast unknown land in the east awaited us. 
The terrace on the left bank, on which we ride, is washed 
by a branch of the stream. There is no living thing any- 
where around, but a faintly beaten footpath shows that 
mountaineers occasionally wander here. After fording- 
the main stream with not a little difficulty, the caravan was. 
seen labouring up the steep slope; it was a pretty sight, 
but not without danger. The sheep did not keep to the 
path, but climbed about in search of food. 

On the last day of August the ascent was continued. 
The country was white with snow, but before noon the 
ground was clear again. All is barren, yet it is evident 
that wild yaks have been here not long ago. Muhamed 
Isa set up three cairns at the mouth of a very small side- 
valley for the guidance of the expected post-runners. Here 
we turned aside from the main valley. The contours 
of the mountains now become more rounded and the re- 
lative heights diminish. An old yak skull was set up on 
a rocky projection and grinned at us—another of 
Muhamed Isa’s way-marks. We pitched our camp for 
the night in а small hollow with yapkak* plants, at a height 
of 16,962 feet. This was our first camp in the unknown 
and nameless land, and a huge stone pyramid was erected’ 
among the tents for a commemoration. 


1 Plant used for forage or fuel. 
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CHAPTER VI 


OVER THE CREST OF ЄНЕ KARAKORUM 

WE left camp No. 1 with some excitement, for now we 
were approaching wild lands in real earnest. The silence 
of the desert reigns in this country where the feet of man 
have never wandered. Now the valley becomes quite 
narrow. A side-pass leads us astray, and I ride forward 
up innumerable zigzags, stopping at every corner to take 
breath. When I reached a commanding height, the view 
was far too striking to be sought merely for the purpose 
of orientation. Above and behind the mountains in the 
foreground, some of them coal-black, appeared a white 
horizon and a jagged line of mighty Himalayan peaks. A 
really magnificent landscape! The horizon seemed to be 
very far off. Far in the north a mountain range seemed 
to rise right up to heaven. In the north-west a main 
crest was plainly visible. This is the Karakorum range. 
Here is the abode of storms, and their boundless. play- 
ground in the long dark winter nights. 

Chilled through to the bone we walked down to the 
pass gap, where the whole caravan was assembled; here 
the height was 18,963 fect, and the temperature 2° above 
freezing-point. We slowly descended along a small valley 
running northwards. Where we encamped not a blade of 
grass could be seen; so the horses were tied together in 
couples and had to stand waiting till the sun went down. 
In the morning we took leave of six men, who turned 
back here taking with them three horses and seven yaks. 
The long procession of the caravan moved extremely slowly 
along the descent. It soon made а halt, "апі in the 
twilight I summoned Muhamed Isa to a council of war. 

*How long can the animals hold out, if we find no 
pasture ?” 

“Two months, sir; but we shall find grass before then.” 
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“How goes it with the animals?” 

“They are in good condition—only a horse and a mule 
are tired out, but we will let them travel a while without 
loads.” 

“See that the animals are spared as much as possible 

“апа well cared for.” ө 

On September 3 the level plateau was hidden in snow- 
drift and mist; so we agreed that none of us should lose 
sight of the brook, for apparently no other water was to 
be found. Soon snow began to fall, a sharp south-west’ 
wind arose and the whirling snow-flakes hid even the 
nearest hills. But this weather did not last long ; the heavy 
dark-blue and purple clouds parted asunder like curtains, 
and the view was clear again. The next day's march led 
us over an apparently level plain begirt by a ring of 
mountains, and our direction was on the whole north-cast. 
Now we tried to cross the broad swampy bed of the stream, 
and the animals sank up to the knee in the squelching ooze. 
At ten o'clock the daily storm set in. It rolled, huge, 
black, and heavy, over the plateau. Two ravens, which 
have faithfully followed us for some days, croak hoarsely ; 
a few small birds skim twittering over the ground. The 
hail lashes us with terrible violence; it comes from the 
side, and the animals turn their tails to the storm and thus 
leave the trail, and have to be driven again into the right 
direction. The train moves on in spite of the drifting 
snow and the wintry darkness. It grows light, and the 
eyes survey unhindered the dreary, hilly, snow-covered 
land ; westwards extend the plains of Ling-shi-tang ; to the 
south-east stretches the immense Karakorum range with 
peaks covered with eternal snow, where thunder rolls 
among blue-black leaden clouds. Soon this storm reaches 
us; the men walk silent with their bodies bent forward and 
their fur caps drawn over their ears. At last our old friend, 
the bróok, peeped out again from the duskiness, and we 
pitched our camp on the bank. The moonlight fell in 
sheaves of rays through an atmosphere full of fine snow 
crystals. 

5 The country we marched through on September 5 was 
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good and level, especially near a small lake, which now 
showed its blue surface in the south-east. Muhamed Isa 
reported that an exhausted mule would probably not be 
able to cross a pass. It managed, however, to get over 
and came into camp in the evening, thin and exhausted. 
Two Pantholops antelopes, with their long lyre-shaped* 
horns, sped away southwards, and we came across a wolf’s 
spoor. In some spots the pasture was so good that we were 
tempted to pitch our camp at once. Yet we passed on and 
bivouacked in an expansion of the valley with a stagnant 
creck, yapkak, and thin grass. In this camp, No. 6, we 
decided to give the animals a day’s rest. 

Our march on September 7 lay over ground under- 
mined by field-mice, so that the horses continually stepped 
into the holes and almost fell on their noses. Antelopes 
career over the plain in light flying leaps; they stand 
motionless, watching us, but as soon as we come near 
dart off as though on steel springs, and vanish in the 
distance. A dying horse detained me; he was relieved of 
his load, but he was quite done for. My Ladakis thought 
it dreadful to desert a horse as long as it lived. In the 
evening its number was entered in the list of the dead. 
and we encamped for the night at a height of 16,250 feet. 
We were now іп а country belonging to no man. The wild 
asses, the yaks and the swift-footed antelopes own no 
master, and the winds of heaven do not trouble themselves 
about earthly boundary-marks. The distant mountains in 
the north, which had but now stood out in rosy colours 
like rows of houses in a great city, now grew pale in the 
grey twilight and the grand contours were obliterated as 
another night spread its dark wings over the earth. 

The following day’s route was excellent, firm and level. 
The mountains seemed to be reflected in a perfectly calm 
lake, but the surface did not look like water—it was bright, 
light and airy. The mule caravan, now in front ór us, was 
also the sport of the mirage: we saw it double as if it also 
were passing beside a lake. The grazing at camp No. 8 
was the best we had seen since Pobrang, and water was 
obtained by digging at a depth of 22 inches. The place 
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was so comfortable that we remained here the following 
day. When we started again into the forbidden land the 
air was not quite’ clear, and we saw it quivering over 
the ground. We marched eastwards; on our right was 
blood-red conglomerate, which lay upon green schists. On 
the left the deep-blue lake was visible. Once more the 
ground was like a worm-gaten board ; it was impossible to 
avoid the holes of the field-mice, and Robert once made a 
somersault with his horse. Close to the shore of the lake 
we camped this day—the only men in this desolate country, 
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CHAPTER, VII 
A STORMY NIGHT ON ТАКЕ LIGHTEN 


Ом September 10 we took leave of the Hindus and the 
natives of Tankse. On the last evening Bikom Singh had 
sung his swan-song in our party, the same monotonous, 
melancholy Sanskrit hymn which had so frequently re- 
minded himself апа his fellow-countrymen of a warm 
country with pleasant huts in the shade of palms and mango 
trees, of laden ox-carts on dusty roads, and of the warning 
growl of the royal tiger in the jungle by the river-bank, 
when the full moon shines from heaven on mild spring 
nights. We remained standing a while, watching the little 
Party grow smaller under the sun in the south-west and 
soon disappearing behind the nearest hills. 

The rivulet at our camp was frozen into a shiny 
riband, meandering to the strand, and along the bank a 
belt of ice two yards broad flapped up and down under 
the beat of the ripples. Amid the silence of the desert the 
lake lay rocked to sleep, as it were, by the murmur of the 
waves against the shore—a burial-ground forgotten by gods 
and men. 

September 21 was a memorable day in our chronicles. 
The boat lay on the shore ready to sail. It could not be 


. far tothe eastern bank of the lake, near which the cara- 
“уап could encamp wherever there was passable grazing. 
‘If it became too dark before they heard anything of me, 


they could light a beacon-fire on the shore. The lake lay 
deceptively quiet and smooth; only a slow gentle swell 
could be felt. Not a wisp of cloud, not the slightest breeze. 
The water shone against_the light turquoise-blue vault of 
heaven with as bright a green as the tender foliage of 
birches in the spring. Я d 

For a few minutes we heard the bells of the mules as 
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they tramped off. Кеһіт Ali rowed like a practised boat- 
man. When we dropped the sounding-line for the fourth 
time it did not reach the bottom. 

“This lake has no bottom at all,” groaned Rehim Ali. 

“Of course it has a bottom, but we have no more line.” 

“Does not the Sahib hink it dangerous to go farther 
when the lake is bottomless ?” 

“There is no danger on that account; we can row to 
the shore, which is not far.” 

“Inshallah, but it may be farther than it looks. Bis- 
millah," he cried, and set to work again. 

About two o'clock the lake was as smooth as a sheet 
of glass. We became quite dizzy in the head. The sun 
was scorching hot, Rehim Ali wiped his brow, and the 
smoke of my cigarette hung motionless in the air. All 
was quiet and peaceful as a day in late summer which had 
lingered among the mountains. 

*God protect us from the darkness!" said Rehim Ali; 
“it is dangerous to be on the water after the sun has set.” 

A quarter of an hour later we jumped ashore. . It was 
a quarter to four when we put off again, and rowed along 
the shore. Soon we have a grand sailing wind, the water 
roars and rages under the stem and boils and bubbles 
behind us. We had set up the mast and let loose the sail ; 
we have now to look out, for if the mast, which already 
bends like a whip, breaks, the boat will tip over. Rehim 
Ali sits in the bow, clinging to the mast. Now the sun 
sinks to its rest, a ball of liquid gold, and a weird, mysteri- 
ous gleam spreads over the whole country. The night 
rises out of the east, dark-purple shades lengthen out 
behind the mountains. All shades of rose-colour play: on 
the sail, and a purple foam quivers on the crest of the 
waves as though we were being driven over a sea of blood. 
Now the sail and spray turn white as the night spreads 
westwards and the last glow, the final glimmer of day, 
dies out on the mountains. 

Rehim Ali crouches at the bottom of the boat while we 
shoot towards the landspit, tossing, rolling and pitching. 
Through driving spume and hissing foam we fly past the 
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point, and in a second it is too late to get under its lee, 
for the roar of the surge dies away behind us, and open 
water again yawns before us, black as night. We start 
with a fright, for we hear the huge waves rolling over 
behind us. The dull droning comes nearer, and I turn 
round—we must inevitably bea buricd under the heavy, 
rolling crests. A faint gleam of,the dying day still lingers 
in the west. The spray, driven by the storm, gives us a 
cool bath. Then the waves reach us, but they lift up the 
boat gently and roll on towards the eastern shore. 

Now the sail is white in the moonshine, and my shadow 
passes up and down it with the movement of the boat. 
Rehim Ali is almost dead of fright. He says not a word ; 
he is quite resigned and is awaiting his last moments. If 
there are cliffs and reefs on the shore, we shall be mangled 
and crushed amid the breakers. In the midst of the dark, 
indistinct chaos the surf at the point of the landspit flashes 
out. I try to get into the lee, but the storm drives us out 
again, and we are away from the land before we are aware. 
It now becomes colder, but I do not feel it, the excite- 
ment is too great, and our lives are at stake, I look in 
vain for the beacon of my servants. Behind us the broken 
streak of moonlight on the water makes the waves look 
more weird than before. 

The hours pass one after another ; the moon sets. Now 
all is pitch darkness; only the stars flicker like torches 
over our heads. My right hand is gone to sleep, cramped 
with grasping the rudder. The tension becomes more 
acute ; whatever happens, we are certainly approaching the 
moment when we will be cast helpless on the strand. But 
what is that? I hear a thundering roar that drowns the 
growling of the storm, and in the pitch-black darkness I 
see something like a bright streak close to us. ‘That must 
be the surf on the shore. Rehim Ali is helpless and 
paralysed ; so I undo the rope and let the sail flap аша beat 
just as the boat grinds against the bottom and suddenly 
sticks fast. 

We were quite numbed; no wonder, for the water 
froze in our clothes so that they crackled when touched :, 
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“ту fur coat was as hard as a board and absolutely use- 
less. How were we to pass the night with 29° of frost and 
wet clothes already stiffened into cuirasses of ice ? Could 
we keep alive till the sun rose ? My cigarettes and matches 
are still dry, and we smoke. But there is no sign of fuel 
anywhere ;.so we ruthlessly*break up the wooden roller and 
frame of the sounding-lime, and warm ourselves in its 
small fire. As soon as our clothing is a little dry, we can 
boil water in the baler, so as to get something warm into 
our bodies. 

We were still alive, then, and on land without any 
broken limbs! We longed for the grey of dawn, and kept 
a tight hand on the fire. Sleep was out of the question, 
for we should be frozen. Sometimes we nodded a moment 
while we sat'cowering over the flickering flames, and 
Rehim, Ali occasionally hummed an air to make the time 
pass. Then, of a sudden, a light is seen to draw nearer 
and nearer, the sound of the tramp of horses and men's 
voices become every minute clearer. Then the shadowy 

' outlines of five large horses and three men appear against 
the sky. The riders dismount and approach us with joy- 
ful, friendly greeting. Camp No. 18 lies an hour's journey 
to the north. І borrowed two sashes from the men to wind 
round my feet. Then we mounted, and with the lantern in 
front the little cavalcade moved off northwards to the 
camp, while the billows continued their ceaseless race 


towards the shore. 


CHAPTER VIII 
IN UNKNOWN COUNTRY 


WirH every day we were getting nearer to inhabited 
, country. The Tibetans were ever hostile to Europeans, 
and after the slaughter at Guru and Tuna they would 
probably be still more bitter against them. We had neither 
passport nor permission to enter the forbidden land. How 
should we prosper? We have had many adventures with 
storms and wolves, and suffered heavy losses in baggage 
animals. I examine the animals daily with great anxiety, 
and fix my hopes on the strongest. Rabsang, who has 
gone in search of a stray horse, has not returned. Had 
the wolves torn him to pieces ? 

Next morning, however, he turned up, but without the 
horse. He had followed the trail of the wandering animal 
for a long distance, and in the sand on the shore of the 
small.lake had been able to read the story of a tragic 
incident with almost dramatic vividness. The tracks 
showed that the horse had galloped madly about, pursued 
by a troop of wolves on either side. They had chased their 
victim on to a narrow strip of mud ending in a point. 
"They thought to fall upon the horse on the landspit, where 
he could not run farther, but they had made a mistake. 
The helpless horse, driven to desperation by the wild and 
hungry jaws opened wide to devour him, plunged into 
the water, preferring to drown rather than fall into the 
clutches of his pursuers. He was a hero, and now I felt 
his loss doubly. The picture of his«bold spring into the 
water long haunted my imagination, when J-lay awake at 
night, and I thought of the horse on which Marcus 
Curtius plunged into the abyss. 

We had scarcely set out on the morning of October 6 
when the camping-ground was inspected by wolves on the 
look-out for another horse. Muhamed Isa, in his thick 
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grey winter suit and with his pipe in his mouth, moves ` 
about and is guiding the caravan up between the hills 
when we overtake him. We ascend to the summit of a 
hill. A white line appears, and after a few minutes we 
have the salt lake we have been looking for immediately 
below us. Now the Ladakis commence one of their finest 
march songs in soft, melting tones. То the north-west 
the scenery is grand, with the great mountains, their snow- 
capped peaks and great glaciers. We can now, if we wish, 
turn aside to the south-east, where the new country awaits 
us. 

We intended to spend October 9 in camp No. 34. All 
were delighted, and the Ladakis arranged an al fresco feast 
round a great camp-fire. The refreshments were the same 
as usual: tea in wooden bowls, parched meal and roasted 
antelope meat—spirituous liquors of any kind were pro- 
hibited in our caravan. Nevertheless, the men were in 
a right jovial mood; they danced round the fire and sang 
a lively song with a chorus culminating in barbaric, shrill- 
sounding laughter. 

After 41° of frost in the night, October го dawned 
with brilliant weather, sunny and calm. A horse lay dead 
on the field—the twenty-sixth martyr of the caravan. 
We passed another, which was reduced to a skeleton and 
never reached the camp. Then we saw before us a dark 
point in the track of the caravan; it was a dead mule, 
which slept his last slcep with wide-opened eyes beside his 
pack-saddle. Again we pass a horse with its throat cut. 
The eyes have already been picked out by the six ravens 
which sit like black ghouls round the fallen beast and hold 
awake. A little farther something suspicious again appears 
in the track—it is the sixth mule ; he is still soft and warm, 
and his eyes have not lost their brightness, but the ravens 

i beshere 
ЗЕРЕ leads us to the mouth of a valley. The valley 
must come down from a pass, sO we march up it. Tt 
becomes narrower and narrower, till at length there isa 
passage only five yards broad between walls of vertical 
schists. Muhamed Isa climbed a height opposite, taking 
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the field-glass. “A labyrinth of small mountains,” was his 
unsatisfactory report. Two more passes to cross and we 
came down at last into open country, a main valley running 
eastwards, where there was a glimpse of yellow grass in 
the distance. Here Tundup Sonam, our “Grand Court 
Huntsman," shot two Ammon sheep. 

* On October 14 we passed a series of large river-beds, 
which intersect the ridge to the south along flattish valleys. 
Our direction was east-south-east. The country preserves 

' henceforth the same character: it consists of a number of 
small ridges extending from east 10 west, and much time 
is lost in crossing them. We have lost ourselves in a sea 
of rigid undulations; we are like a ship that has lost its 
rudder. 

We penetrate farther into the forbidden land. On 
‘October 16, the anniversary of my departure from Stock- 
holm, we had still 380 miles to travel to Dangra-yum-tso, 
būt now were seldom able to march more than 7/2 miles 
a day. Tundup Sonam had gone in advance of the 
caravan, and had surprised a four-year-old yak which was 
lying on a slope in the sun. Taking advantage of inequal- 
ities in the ground, the sportsman had crept up quite close 
to it. The yak, unpleasantly aroused from his meditation 
by a shot that hit, sprang up and received a second bullet 
in his hough ; then rushed down the slope, turned a somer- 
sault on to the bottom of the valley, and lay dead as a 
mouse. 

October 17 was a trying day; there was a strong wind 
from the west, and the temperature did not rise above 23° 
at noon, We were approaching a pass, but we encamped 
before reaching the summit. The minimum thermometer 
stood at —18-8?, the lawest temperature that we had hither- 
to recorded. A white mule, which had carried no load for 
the past ten days, was frozen to death. — - 

In the night of October 19 two more ОЁ our hérses were 
frozen to death, and a sheep. Next day the ground was 
very difficult, constantly sloping upwards and then down 
again. We saw the caravan struggle up to a pass, but 
beyond appeared another still higher, with patches of snow. 
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When we reached camp No. 44, at a height of 17,539 feet, 
in the midst of terrible mountains, it was announced that 
Muhamed Isa was ill. As he could not reconnoitre as. 
usual, Robert asked permission to climb the high pass which 
barred the way to the east and to look around. He did not 
come back till dark, and then informed us that we should 
soon emerge from these troublesome mountains if we turned 
to the south-east. What a difference from the previous 
evening, when the stars twinkled down from a blue-black 
sky and the fires blazed bright and red! Now heavy masses. 
of cloud lie over mountain and valley, and it snows un- 
usually thickly; the ground is white, and the inequalities 
and tufts of moss throw long shadows about the fires. 
Tsering sits with his men round the kitchen fire, wrapped! 
in furs, and delivers a lecture for two hours without a 
break. His tongue is like a windmill in a breeze. Rabsang,. 
Rehim Ali, and a couple of other men listen attentively, 
expressing their satisfaction from time to time. The flicker- 
ing flames throw a glaring light over the snow, which 
crunches under the feet of the men. But the brightness 
does not extend far, and, beyond, the darkness of night. 


yawns on all sides. 


CHAPTER IX 
IN THE LAND OF THE WILD YAK 


OCTOBER 20, 1906, was а bad day. The snow lay three 
inches deep, and all around was dazzling white in the 

* sunshine; only to the west blue shadows spread over the 
slopes. We were to cross the pass. In the universal white- 
ness the distance seemed far shorter than it was. The field- 
mice were awake, and scurried about between their holes 
in the snow, which became decper as the way became 
steeper. Step by step we mount upwards, blue-black clouds 
gather threateningly together behind us, and in an instant 
we are enveloped in the wildest driving snow. The height is 
18,409 feet and the cold is -18°. Muhamed Isa has taken 
his own way down a valley running north-east, and we 
must, though much against our will, follow his track. 
Treacherous frozen rivulets have to be crossed, as hard as 
glass and as smooth as cooling grease; our riding horses 
stumble and slide. We camp this night in а most unfavour- 
able spot, with neither grass nor yapkak, neither dung nor 
water—absolutely nothing. 

We set out early from this unlucky camp where a mule 
had fallen at his post. Scarcely two minutes’ walk from 
the camp a horse lay dead and the black corpse-watch was 
already beside it. A dead wild-duck also lay in the snow. 
Now the sun burns, now a snowstorm envelops us in its 
fine dust—regular Tibetan weather, unreliable and change- 
able. Another dead horse! The men had cut its throat to 
shorten its sufferings. Then came an awful, terrible night 
in the lonely mountains of Tibet. The temperature sank 

о RC MA 
to -17°, and proved too much for two mules. Fresh 
tidings of misfortune came with the morning. Two sections 
of the caravan had taken different directions, and our situa- 
tion was desperate. The ground, the weather and the cold 
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were all against us, the horses died wholesale, and it might 
be a hopeless distance to the nearest nomads. When, after 
an anxious search, we came up with the strayed party, 
nine mules had perished. 

We decided to rest a couple of days at camp No. 48, 
where in the night of Octgber 24 a horse and two mules 
died. “The strongest are still living,’ said Muhamed 
Isa as usual. At ten o'clótk a flock of wild geese passed 
over our camp in the brilliant, silvery-white moonshine. 
They flew very low, and quacked the whole time. The „ 
wolves were impudent, and howled just outside our camp, 
but they were more polite after Tundup had shot a 
brute. At nine o’clock in the evening the thermometer 
indicated -6°. 

We broke up our camp оп the morning of October 29. 
A small lake and two springs we passed were frozen as 
hard as rock; we also saw two fireplaces on the way and 
we were always on the look-out for tents. On the follow- 
ing day I was seized with violent ague, my teeth chattered 
апа my head ached terribly. Next day the fever had 
slightly abated, when Muhamed Isa came to inform us 
that two Tibetan bullets had been found in a dead yak; 
also, at three places, hearths had been seen. On Novem- 
ber 3, in spite of extreme weakness, I decided to leave 
this miserable fever-camp. We followed the shore of the 
small lake near our camp. But I soon perceived that 
the exertion was too much for me, so we halted and 
lighted a fire. A third of the men were really ill, and 
Robert alone was in good health; so he nursed us. 

On November 5 the tracks of men became more fre- 
quent. We climbed up troublesome hills and then 
descended into a gully leading down to a large valley 
begirt with fiery red heights. A number of excavations 
attracted our attention. The sand contained gold, so not 
ordinary nem2ds but gold-seekers had been here. 

On November 7 we skirted a lake. Two troops of fine 
Ammon sheep skipped with bold leaps over the rocks. 
Large numbers of hares were seen, and frequently the 
holes of marmots. Leaving the part of the mountains on 
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the right, we proceed along the southern plain by the lake 
shore. There grazed a herd of perhaps fifty yaks. Twenty 
antelopes scampered away with elastic springs like the 
shadow of clouds moving over the earth. We had only 
a few minutes march more to camp No. 56, when Rehim 
Ali drew our attention to a large black yak close beside 
the tents. Then a shot cracked from Muhamed Isa's 
tent, and the yak, evidently hit, rushed madly towards 
us. Rehim Ali's face was contorted with frantic fright, 
and he raised his hands to heaven, crying out, “Allah, 
Allah, we are lost!" The brute drew near in a cloud of 
dust, his fringes waved and flew about, and he lowered 
his horns for a rush. Rehim Ali ran screaming to thc 
tents, but suddenly turned round, and as our horses took 
fright and galloped off, he caught hold of the tail of 
Robert's steed, hoping to follow us at a run. The wild 
chase swept quicker and quicker over the plain, and the 
yak changed his course and made a circuit towards us 
in a mad rage. His breath rose like clouds of steam from 
his nostrils, his muzzle almost grazed the ground. Nearer 
and nearer I heard him, panting and gasping like a steam 
saw. It was a question of a second. I rode straight to 
the right; my horse and I would be the first to be caught 
on the horns of the yak. Now the horses stretched their 
legs like bow-strings. I tore off my red bashlik and waved 
it behind me to attract the yak and stop him, but he did 
not look at it. A second more and the yak would hoist 
the horse, break my back, and trample оп my chest—I 
seemed to hear the cracking and breaking of my ribs. 
Then was heard a heart-rending cry of despair. As I 
turned quickly round, I saw Rehim Ali with uplifted 
arms fall senseless to the ground, and the yak turn and 
rush at him with lowered horns, his purple tongue hang- 
ing far out of his mouth. A second later, the yak was 
running up the valley with a dust-cloud»z^sut Fim. 

I rode to the fallen man. He lay dead on his face 
with his arms outstretched—both Robert and I thought, at 
any rate, that he was dead. But when we had dismounted 
beside him he slowly turned his head, and with a fook 
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of horror waved his hand, as much as to say: “Do not 
trouble about me, I am as dead as a mouse.” However, 
the fellow was quite sound, in joint and limb, only severely 
bruised. The yak had trodden upon the inner side of 
the left shank, where a bloody stripe showed the mark of 
‘his hoof.. d 

Rehim Ali seemed. stupefied for several days. Не did 
not eat or speak and had?to travel on horseback. After 
some time, when his head was clear again, he was able 
to tell us his impressions." When he saw the yak pre- 
paring to attack my horse, he turned round and threw 
himself flat on the ground. When the yak left me and 
rushed with lowered horns on the fallen man, the horns 
had struck the ground instead of entering his body, yet 
so close beside his head that Rehim Ali felt the panting 
breath of the brute in his face. Then he lost conscious- 
ness and did not revive till we came up, and.then he 
thought that the yak was on him again. 

Another day's journey across flat country. A wild 
yak ran across our path, and at camp No. 58 we found 
some hearths, which could not be more than a couple 
of days old; now the uttermost margin of inhabited 
Tibet could not be far distant. As I let my eyes rove 
over these red or black, snow-capped or bare crests, I 
could fancy I could perceive a whole host of dancing notes 
of interrogation, some in fantastic draperies, mocking us, 
others motioning us onwards. Any moment a troop of 
mounted men might appear on the horizon, bringing 
orders from the Devashung that we must immediately 
evacuate the country. ) 

On November 10 we saw to the east-south-east a lake 
which looked like a bright white ring, the middle being 
deep blue. Near this day’s camp, No. 59, were clear 
traces of a man who had driven five tame yaks to the 
lake. Тһе feetprints excited a great stir in the caravan. 
We held a council of war: should we as long as possible 
avoid contact with men, or should we seek out the nearest 
nomads at once and beg them for assistance? At this 


moment Tundup Sonam ran up out of breath. He had 
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been scouting to the west and had descried a black tent. I 
immediately sent him and two other men to it with a 
handful of rupees. But the news they brought was not 
particularly interesting. 

The tent was inhabited by a woman and her three 
children. She had arrived from Gertse seventeen days 
before with her two husbandswwho had returned to Gertse 
after they had filled the tent for her with wild-ass meat. 
She owned a few yaks and.a small flock of sheep, and 
would live for the next three months on game—yaks, 
kiangs and antelopes. She knew that four more tents 
were standing in a neighbouring valley. Now, then, the 
ice was broken. After seventy-nine days of complete 
isolation from the outer world, some of our men, at least, 
had seen human beings. But other connections would 
soon follow this lonely woman, this daughter of the wilder- 
ness, this real lady of the mountains. 


CHAPTER X 


THE FIRST NOMADS 


ForLowrwc the track of the caravan we rode among hills, £ 
and saw below us camp No. 6o in a deep valley. I had 
just entered my tent when Muhamed Isa announced that 
Tundup Sonam was coming from the upper valley in 
the company of two Tibetans. He had told them that 
we were pilgrims accompanying an eminent lama from 
Ladak to the holy places; and they had come to show 
their reverence for His Holiness, bringing with them a 
sheep’s stomach full of butter and another with goat’s 
milk. When they were brought to me, they laid their 
presents on the ground, fell on their knees, put out their 
tongues and made a low obeisance. Instead of a holy 
man they found a European, but seemed by no means 
displeased with the change. The elder was quite a typical 
specimen, more like an ape than a man; the younger 
would have passed very well for a robber chief. It was 
agreed with them that they should sell us what animals 
they could spare. But, knowing the Tibetans, we kept the 
fellows with us for the night. They were enraptured by 
the tones of our flutes, and felt so much at home that 
their tongues were loosened and rattled like praying-mills. * 
Т heard their cackling until I went to sleep. 

The new day had hardly broken when our two Chang- 
рав set out homewards with some of the Ladakis, and 
two hours later these wandering cavaliers of the wilder- 
ness came Басё То us; picturesquely savage with their 
black coarse hair hanging down over their shoulders 
and back, with long, dark matchlocks on their shoulders, 
clumsy sabres and knives in their belts, and mounted on 
small, tough, long-haired horses. They had their provi- ' 
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sions ‘and all kinds of other articles they wanted on their 
journey stuffed into their fur coats. They wore felt boots, 
originally white, but now black and worn-out, but had 
no trousers—it must be far too cool to sit trouserless in 
the saddle with 36° of frost, 

The taste of the Changpas is in general very different 
from ours. When they have^killed a wild ass, they cut 
it up and keep the pieces piled up as far as possible from 
the fire. They prefer to eat their meat raw, hard, dry 
and old. Chinese brick-tea is their greatest luxury, and 
the thicker and dirtier it is, the better they like it, stirring 
it up with a piece of butter. 

To the Changpas, who spend the winter in the north, 
the chase is the chief resource, and cattle-breeding of 
secondary importance. Though he goes on the chase in 
his thick fur coat, the huntsman creeps as noiselessly and 
as lithe as a panther till he approaches within range of 
his prey. Then he lays his gun on the rest, strikes fire 
from the flint with his steel, catches it in the tinder, sets 
light to the end of the match, and sees that the hammer 
brings the fire at the right moment into the touch-hole, 
Another time he watches for hours together behind a wall, 
and waits with angelic patience for a troop of wild asses, 
which come at sunset to quench their thirst at the spring. 
At another he lays nooses for the antelopes on the old- 
established antelope paths. 

While the men are away, the women look after the yaks 
and sheep. The yaks remain at night near the tents, 
and hence the dung, the only fuel of the nomads, has not 
to be carried far. When it is dark, all gather round the fire 
on which the tea-kettle boils, talking of the monotonous 
incidents of their life. One mends his soles with sinew and 
awl, another dresses a yak hide, and a third cuts straps 
from the skin of a wild ass. Amidst pasty and danger 
they live victorious in God's free Nature ; the awful storms 
are their brothers, the lordship of the valleys they share 
with the wild beasts of the desert, and at night the ever- 
lasting stars twinkle over their black tents. Then Death 
comes one day and looks in through the tent door: m vain 
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is the constant prayer *Om mani padme hum" * repeated ; 
vain are all attempts to conjure or propitiate the evil 
powers. Bent, wrinkled and grey, the old hunter finishes 
his course, and is borne on strong shoulders to some shallow 
cleft near the mountain crest, and there abandoned to the 
wolves and birds of prey. In life he had no abiding 
dwelling-place, and after dêath he has no grave. 


1 “OQm—the jewel in the lotus—hum.” 


CHAPTER XI 


ON THE WAY TO THE BOGTSANG-TSANGPO 


9 


Ом November 22 we travelled а little farther оп the same 
course. We are now on a great, easily recognizable road, 
consisting of about fifty paths running parallel to one 
another, which have been worn by the sheep of the salt 
caravans and the yaks of the gold-diggers. In the country 
of Kebechungu, our new friends the Changpas, who had 
hitherto been our guides, turned back. We marched to 
the south-south-east in a strong south-west storm, and were 
almost suffocated in the gusts of dust-laden air which swept 
along the ground. We suffer greatly and cannot use our 
hands, and wonder if we shall live to reach the next camp. 
Our eyes are bloodshot and water, tears run down the 
cheeks, catch the dust and freeze. The lips swell and burst, 
and the skin round the nails cracks, so that the finger-tips 
bleed. Й 

At last, more dead than alive, we reach the camp, where 
the fire, kindled with difficulty, now blazes with flickering 
tongues of flame and scatters sparks all round into the 
gyrations of the whirlwind. Half a dozen of our remain- 
ing mules come up, attracted by the warmth. Sonam 
Tsering wishes to drive them away, but I let the poor 
frozen creatures stay. The fewer they become, the more 
carefully we look after the survivors; the barley and maize 
are almost consumed, and there is only one sack of rice 
left. 

In such nights one longs for a warm bed. The noise 
outside is as though artillery waggons wez---acing over а 
pavement of undressed stones. The wind comes in gusts. 
A gust is heard whistling through the grass and dying away 
іп the distance, only to be followed by another which rushes 
down the mountains like a waterfall, and seems determined 
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to carry away the tent with it in its headlong flight. One 
longs to get away—away from the Chang-tang. 

Camp No. 77 was situated where a spring was frozen 
into huge clumps of ice. At the fire we encountered two 
strangers in red turbans, round which their locks were 
twisted, with ivory rings, silver image-cases and fur coats 
trimmed with red and green ribands. They were armed 
with sabres encased in sil¥er-mounted scabbards, richly en- 
crusted with inferior coral and turquoise, wore new coloured 
felt boots, and had their black muskets hanging from their, 
shoulders. They belonged to a troop of pilgrims from 
Nakchu. Our Ladakis, however, were convinced that they 
were come to spy upon us. If we seemed too strong for 
them, they would only ask if we had anything to sell; 
otherwise, they would steal our horses. Meanwhile they 
behaved very civilly and promised to return next morning 
with some yaks and sheep, which we might buy. 

In the morning, when the pilgrims had returned, I 
was awakened early and went out to view the market that 
һай been created in the wilderness as by ап enchanter’s 
wand. The sun had not yet risen above the mountains 
and the air was dull and raw. Thick smoke circled round 
the fires, and through it I saw six splendid yaks with wooden 
saddles. The Tibetans in their picturesque costume, with 
sabres jingling at their sides, knives and amulets, gesti- 
culated vehemently, and in a torrent of well-chosen words 
extolled the exceptional qualities of the grunting oxen. 
The six yaks passed into our possession and also two packets 
of brick-tea, a bag of Bhotan tobacco and a couple of 
bladders of butter. 2 

Our silver money rattled in their tin boxes as the two 
“pilgrims” mounted and disappeared down the valley, 
while we struggled laboriously up the small pass over- 
looking camp Хо. 77. We had a wide view southwards 
over side ге ев separated from one another by broad 
valleys. But it was not long before heavy snow drove us 
away. Numbed with cold, we rode down to the level 
country. From the plain one of our men pointed back to 
the pass, where three riders showed black against the snow : 
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they rode down at a smart trot and soon overtook us. Their 
black snorting horses steamed, they carried guns at their 
shoulder-belts and sabres in their girdles. Their reddish- 
purple mantles were rolled up on the saddle behind them, 
and they rode in sheep-skins, black and greasy from the 
soot of camp-fires. As they rodé up to my side, a coarse 
fellow asked shortly and boldly: 

“What are you ?” 

“Pilgrims.” 

“Where do you come from ?” 

“From Ladak.” 

“Whither are you travelling?” 

“To the Dangra-yum-tso.” 

Then they spurred their horses and rode after the 
caravan, which was encamped at the foot of a rock. Shortly 
before sunset they rode off westwards. We had an un- 
comfortable feeling that something ominous, something 
decisive, was brewing ; for it was clear as day that the men 
must have been spies. So, camp No. 78 and the weather 
were in harmony with our mood as we awaited our fate. 
There was no pasturage, only ice, and the fuel was scanty. 
Opaque clouds obscured the sky, snow was falling on the 
mountains, and the north-west storm moaned round the 
corners. 

Our march now took us over rather tiring hills. Spoors 
of wild animals ran in all directions, and cattle- and sheep- 
tracks were equally numerous. There was nothing suspi- 
cious here; so we calmed down again and rested on 
December 6 at a height of 15,640 feet. Our store of rice 
and flour was consumed; there was only a little for me, 
so that I had my freshly baked bread every morning and 
evening, while the others had to live exclusively on mutton. 
Just as Tundup Sonam returned from a,foray bringing with 
him six fat sheep, we saw six men on foot, coming to the 
camp. Their principal professed to be the goza! of the 
country, and said he must forward particulars concerning 
us to the Governor of Naktsang. When we insisted on 
proceeding, the chief became civil and friendly and pro- 
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posed to travel with us for three days under the pretence 
of keeping an eye on us. He would, however, keep some 
distance from us, and like a night-owl join us only after 
dark. In the night he pitched his chieftain’s tent, green 
above and white below, beside ours. 

We passed quickly eastwards along the Bogtsang-tsangpo 
in only five and a half short marches. On December 7 
we lost sight of it, but in the Pati-bo district it again 
emerged from a narrow transverse valley. One is often 
astonished at the whim of the stream in turning sharply to 
cut through a rocky crest, whereas it would seem much 
easier to flow on along the open valley. At a place where 
comparatively warm rivulets flow in on our side there is a 
short, wide reach of the river where Robert caught fish, a 
very welcome variation in our monotonous diet. 

On December 12 we left the Bogtsang-tsangpo and 
directed our steps towards the south-east. The country 
seemed desolate and uninhabited, and no riders spurred 
through the valleys to block our way. Farther down we 
passed two tents, where we were told we were on the wrong 
way if we wished to go to the Dangra-yum-tso. While 
some of us were exploring a narrow, wild, romantic valley, 
where the wind whistled and roared round the cliffs, 
Rabsang came to us with the disturbing news that twelve 
armed men had collected to waylay us. I did not ques- 
tion him further, and we rode home in silence. Remini- 
scenes of the past months came into my head ; it had been 
a splendid bold journey hitherto ; but this had been to me 
but a prologue to my grander plans. And now my dreams 
of victory would be resolved into blue haze, like the smoke 
of the camp-fire which marked our advance into the for- 
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CHAPTER XII 
CHRISTMAS WEEK IN THE WILDS 


Ir turned out that Rabsang had deceived himself and us. 
The twelve armed men proved to be only three peaceful 
Tibetans. When Muhamed Isa led them to my tent, I 
invited them to take a seat at the fire. Turning to the 
chief man, who wore a blood-red fur coat and a brick- 
red fox-skin cap, I asked him who he was. 

“Т am Karma Tamding from Tang-yung,” he answered ; 
and I was astonished that he gave his name at once, for 
the Tibetans are generally shy of doing so. 

"Why have you come to my tent, Karma Tamding ? 
Has one of your superiors sent you ?” 

“No, but idle rumours have been current here for 
‘some time." 

And he went on to relate the rumours; then took his 
leave. But he soon rode up again with twelve other 
Tibetans, two of them women. They sat down by the 
fire and looked at me; апа I looked at them. Тһе older 
woman had a fine sheepskin, and on her forehead an 
ornament of pendant coral and silver coins from Lhasa. 
The younger was similarly dressed, and had a huge lamb- 
skin cap. Little could be seen of her, but that little was 
‘dirty beyond belief. The men were strongly built and 
well proportioned—one could perceive that when they drew 
-off the right sleeve and exposed their breasts to the heat of 
the fire. 

Next day we took leave of honest Karma Tamding. 
“On the boundary of Naktsang you vill meet with an 
«elderly man, named Chabga Namgyal, who is gt as пісе as 
I am,” were his last words. We continued our long 
winter journey through Tibet eastwards and bivouacked in 
the Neka district. Robert had been unwell for some days, 
and now developed high fever. Sonam Tsering suffered. 
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from a curious mountain-sickness, in consequence of which 
all his body swelled up and assumed a livid hue. Two 
others were unwell, and the medicine chest stood open 
again. Only old Guffaru was still healthy, did the work 
of two, and had at present no use for the shroud he had 
brought from Leh. His large white beard had turned 
yellow in the smoke of the fires, and his hands, frost-bitten 
in winter, were dark and hard as iron. We stayed two 
days in camp No. go, to give the invalids a rest. Е 

On December 20 we ride on along the longitudina 
valley parallel to the Bogtsang-tsangpo, and encamp at the 
mouth of a transverse valley, called Kung-lung. We had 
just pitched our camp at the source of the brook draining 
this valley when three riders with guns suddenly appeared, 
and behind them a dark group, perhaps soldiers. It was 
another false alarm; for they were simply peasants, who 
had been to Naktsang to barter salt for ізатфа" and barley. 
In the night the westerly storm increased to a hurricane, 
which blew down my tent. It was fastened up again, but 
at dawn I was awakened by a report like a gunshot, for 
one of the strained tent ropes broke, while a shower of 
stones and coarse sand beat about my airy dwelling. 

“How much longer will the storm last?" I asked our 
guide. 

“Six months,” he replied. 

On December 24, when I woke, an old mendicant lama 
sat singing before my tent. In his hand he held a staff 
bedecked with coloured strips and with brass plates, corals, 
shells, tassels and other ornaments, which he made (о 
spin round as he sang. The old man had wandered far 
and wide in his lifetime, but when I asked him to come 
with us and bring in the Christmas festival with song at our 
camp, he refused.? So that night we set up a box in the 
middle of any tent, and arranged on it all the candle- 
ends we had saved, so that the largest stood in the middle 
and the others became smaller and smaller towards the 
corners. That was our Christmas tree. When all the 
candles were lighted we threw back the flaps of the front 

з Parched meal. 
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of the tent, and the Ladakis, after giving vent to а murmur 
of astonishment, sang softly in rising and falling tones. 
The sentimental air was now and then interrupted by a 
thundering khavash апа khabbaleh in which all joined, 
howling like jackals. The flutes performed the accompani- 
ment, and a saucepan served as 2 drum. Dimly illuminat- 
ed from the tent and flooded by the silvery light of the 
moon, my men presented a weird appearance as they turned 
themselves round in their native dance, keeping time to 
4he noise of the saucepan. 

The lower the candles burnt down, the brighter the 
stars of Orion shone into the opening of the tent. Тһе. 
corner lights had long gone out, and only a couple in 
the middle continued to flicker. Then they, too, burnt 
themselves out, and our Christmas Eve in the wilderness 
was ended. 

From the Christmas camp we travelled southwards over 
two passes. The nomads of the districts were friendly, and 
sold us sheep, butter and milk. Several yaks and the sur- 
viving veterans from Leh were in need of a thorough rest ; 
so we decided to remain a fortnight at the great lake 
Ngangtse-tso. But the long period of rest must be utilized 
somehow. If the ice held firm, we could go over the lake, 
and sound through holes. It might, indeed, be risky to 
split up our caravan just at this time, but I could not 
remain idle for a whole fortnight. So we got ready provi- 
sions for ten days for myself and half a dozen Ladakis. The 
men were to take Robert's small tent, but I intended to 
sleep under a half of the boat, which was to be pushed 
over the ice as a sledge. The boat would also be a source 
of safety should we at any time venture upon too thin ice. 

On the afternoon of December 29 I rode down to the 
Ngangtse-tso, where camp No. 98 was pitched on a lagoon. 
Next day the boat was dragged on to’the ice and six men 
pushed it forward. But the ice gave us musi trouble. | So 
we took off the two zinc runners which were screwed into 
the gunwale, and fastened them as sledge cheeks to two 
benches bound together ; to the sides of this singular vehicle 
two long poles were attached, meeting at an angle, through 
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which the towing rope was slung. This structure, when 
complete, astonished us; for we had only to give it a push, 
and off it ran a good way by itself. The sledge cut 
through the salt ridges as though they were nothing, and 
bumped with a pleasant rumbling noise over the places 
where the ice was lumpy. 

It was really not dangerous on the ice, which was no- 
where less than 7 inches*thick. It took a good quarter of 
an hour to cut out a hole in the ice with axes and crowbars. 
We sounded in eight holes and the greatest depth was only 
32 feet. On the next day we went ashore rather early, at 
a place where nineteen horses were grazing on the plain 
and a youth was watching five hundred sheep. I was not 
surprised that he scampered off in a hurry when he saw 
ten great fellows stealing like ghosts over a lake that had 
never been trodden by human foot. The Ladakis sat 
round a large fire, sang and blew their flutes and the moon- 
light poured down a cold, peaceful flood of light over the 
unknown strand, where a party of strangers were passing 
a single night of their lives. This night was the last of 
1906 and the camp was our hundredth. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


DRIVEN BACK 


A DISMAL, inauspicious day was January 4, 1907. Towards 
moon Islam Ahun appeared, half dead with weariness. He 
had left headquarters on the morning of the end and 
searched up and down the lake for us. He brought me a 
letter from Robert to tell that armed men had come from 
the Governor of Naktsang with orders to stop us. Now, 
indeed, matters were coming to a head. This time it was 
not a false alarm. The intense excitement in which we 
had lived during the past months had now reached its cul- 
mination, and the Ngangtse-tso was to be the turning-point 
of our journey. I heard distinctly the creaking and grind- 
ing of the hinges as the great gates of the land of holy 
books were slammed in my face. 

Two days later we were still sounding, when three men, 
Muhamed Isa and two others, came running up to us, 
perspiring and breathless. 

“What is the news ?” I asked. 

The news was that twenty-five Tibetans had pitched 
their tents round ours, had forced our men to unload the 
animals just as they were moving headquarters to the 
shore, and ordered them to stay where they were. The 
Governor was to be here in three days. They thought the 
Peling' was dredging up gold from the lake. 

We went on with the sounding and found a maximum: 
depth of 27:4 feet. At one o'clock on January 7 a man 
appeared with my horse; and when 1 entered Muhamed 
Isa’s tent, the principal Tibetans presented thetbselves, 
bowed low and thrust out their tongues as far as possible: 
this time this original mode of salutation seemed to me а: 
mockery. 

1 Tibetan name for European. 
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On January 9, at dusk, two riders arrived, who an- 
nounced that the Governor begged to be excused for not 
arriving at the stated time. He was an old тап, һай had 
the storm against him on the way, and could only travel 
slowly, but he would certainly be here on the evening 
of the 12th. Our patience was put to the trial again; 
but on the 11th a small group of cavaliers appeared against 
the hills; then followed d' party of mounted men, one of 
whom sat very much bent, wore a red bashlik and was 
carefully wrapped in furs. “That is Hlaje Tsering,” we 
were told. His followers carried guns decked with red 
pennants. They seemed very starved, quickly withdrew 
into their tents, and we heard nothing more of them. 

Next morning Hlaje Tsering came into my tent in a 
parade costume of Chinese cut, with a Chinese cap, decorat- 
ed with two foxes’ tails and a white glass button, and in 
boots trimmed with velvet, with thick white soles. On his 
silken robe with wide hanging sleeves he wore a short collar 
of otter skin, and in the lobe of the left ear a large ear- 
ring of pure gold studded with round turquoises, When 
he appeared I went to meet and salute him. We at once 
recognized each other, exchanged warm greetings, nay, 
almost embraced. Holding his hand in mine, I conducted 
him to the modest seat of honour, and myself sat cross- 
legged on my bed beside him. Muhamed Isa, the inter- 
preter, wore a robe of ceremony with a tall gold-embroider- 
ed turban, and put us all in the shade with his finery. 
Hlaje Tsering’s instructions were clear and peremptory, 
and no amount of fine talk would persuade him to the 
contrary. It was impossible for me to reach Shigatse 
through Naktsang. 

I returned the visit about three o’clock, accompanied 
by Robert and Muhamed Isa. Hlaje Tsering’s tent was 
large and handsomely fitted up. At the sides lay sacks of 
rice and Ізаїоба, and several whole slaughtered sheep; 
everything showed that the old man was prepared for a 
long stay. Guns with rests and pennants, sabres and lances, 
harness, bridles, saddles and saddle-cloths, lent a pictures- 
que and warlike aspect to the chieftain’s tent. Along the 
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shorter side thick cushions were piled up, and covered with 
small Lhasa rugs; round cushions laid upon them served 
as supports for the back. I was invited to take my seat 
there beside Hlaje Tsering; a small red lacquered table 
was placed in front of us. On our right stood an altar 
shrine with gilded images of gods and gaos, which on a 
journey are suspended by a red strap from the shoulder. 
And before them flickered a wick, fed with butter, in a 
bright brass bowl. 

a A servant brought cups of Chinese porcelain on copper 
saucers and with silver covers. Another poured out of a 
picturesque tea-pot thick tea mixed with butter, which I 
now drank apparently with pleasure—Hlaje Tsering had 
lately praised my English tea. The conversation was 
carried on calmly and agreeably as in my tent; but the 
negotiations made no progress Hlaje Tsering said: “I 
сап on no.account let you go to the Dangra-yum-tso ; the 
lake is holy, and, besides, watchmen have already been 
posted there." 

“The road. to the east is also barred?” 

*Yes, the country is entirely closed to you." 

The Governor would not undertake to send: a letter 
from me to Major O'Connor at Gyangtse, and he would 
not sell us horses for the journey there. He would not, 
however, prevent me from sending two of my men there 
on foot. So Rub Das and Tundup Galzan received their 
instructions in the evening, and were to start on their 
adventurous journey the following day as soon as it became 
dark. 


1 Small cases with figures of Buddha. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THROUGH THE FORBIDDEN LAND 
е 
Tue sun had scarcely risen on January 13 when Hlaje 
‘Tsering sent to announce a visit. “Hedin Sahib,” he said, 
on taking his seat, “we have, neither of us, time to stay 
here for weeks and months. We are of opinion that all 
you can do is to pass southwards into the territory of the 
Labrang.’ I beg you to set out the day after to-morrow.” 

After a few misgivings I felt that this opportunity must 
on no account be lost. Between the Ngangtse-tso and 
Shigatse stretches the castern part of the great white patch 
north of the Tsangpo, which no European, no pundit, has 
trod. Even if I had an opportunity of making only a 
single traverse over it, my labour would not be in vain. 
At any rate, I must not now betray my satisfaction, so I 
answered very calmly and thoughtfully: d 

"Well, I will march southwards the day after to- 
morrow 'if you will provide me with horses by then." 

In the course of the conversation I happened to sug- 
gest my preference for the western road, as this would 
enable me to make an excursion to the Dangra-yum-tso. 
This was a very undiplomatic utterance ; for Hlaje Tsering 
bristled up at once and exclaimed: “To the Dangra-yum- 
tso? Never! The lake is holy. Your visit would lead to 
complications. I cannot and will not compel you, but 
I implore you to give me your word of honour that you 
will not go to the Dangra-yum-tso.” 

Thus I lost the holy lake a second time. My prema- 
ture candour vexed me at the time, but I was soon to 
have reason to be tHankful for it. Had I visited the holy 
lake, I *hould Certainly have been arrested on its shore. 

This day, then, was a memorable date in our chronicles ; 
but the r4th was to bring with it still more wonderful 


1 Tashi-lunpo. 
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incidents. Our life during the past months had passed 
rather monotonously, but now the facts of our daily 
experience were stranger than fiction. The alt-azimuth. 
had been placed on its tripod near my tent, and I had 
the chronometer, an aneroid and a thermometer close at 
hand. There I stood for fully three hours, observing the 
phases of the eclipse of the sun. The temperature of the 
air fell sharply, and a slight breéze swept along the earth’s 
surface, as nine-tenths of the sun’s disc were obscured. Some 
„Tibetans had betaken themselves to Muhamed Isa’s tent 
to sell us horses, but when the singular darkness fell, they 
shook their heads and returned to their tents. The Ladakis 
are sitting at their fire and murmuring prayers. Тһе ravens 
are quiet and do not move. An eagle circles with heavy 
' pinions close above the ground. Our sheep come in of 
their own accord, just as they are wont to do in the even- 
ing. The puppies break off their play, creep timidly into 
the tent, and lie down on my bed. Only the horses graze 
on, displaying no surprise that the day is so short. All is 
strangely still and quiet. 

But then the small sickle of the sun increases again. 
It becomes lighter, and the shadows become sharp again. 
The sheep stand a moment irresolute and then go slowly 
back to the pasture. The dogs return to their play, and 
the Tibetans, one after another, peep out of their tent doors. 
The ravens shake themselves and fly off croaking to a hill. 
The prayers of the Ladakis are heard no more, and the 
eagle is borne aloft by swishing beats of his wings to the 
sun, which again shines out in all its splendour. 

Then old Karpun came to visit us, and was given some 
tea, tobacco and a piece of cloth. He brings distressful 
news of robbers in the district and of his own militia arm- 
ing against them. “We shall pursue them, catch them and 
cut off their heads,” he said. When, ater, I visited Hlaje 
Tsering, he sat at his lacquered table driaking tea, and 
had his long Chinese pipe in his mouth. i 

“Why is it that it has just been so dark?” 1 asked him. 
"The gods of the Dangra-yum-tso are angry because you 
will not allow me to visit their lake." 
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“No, certainly not. A big dog roams about the sky and 
often conceals the sun. But you have nothing to fear; the 
dog has passed on." 

“Very fine," I cried, and made a desperate attempt to 
explain the phenomenon. , Robert held up his saucer to 
represent the sun, and I took two rupees to represent the 
earth and moon crossing e&ch other's orbit. Hlaje Tsering 
listened attentively, nodded approvingly, and finally 
expressed his opinion that all this might do very well for 
us, but that it did not suit Tibet. 

At this moment the flap of the tent was thrown back, 
and Rabsang entered panting and calling out to me: 

“The post is here!” 

Muhamed Isa and Robert jumped up as though there 
were fire under their feet, and exclaimed, “We must be 
off.” І sat quite still, and thrust my feet against the 
ground so as not to show that I was trembling with excite- 
ment. 

“What is the matter?” asked Hlaje Tsering, astonished 
at the general commotion. 

“Т have news from the Tashi Lama,” I returned very 
coolly. It was now Hlaje Tsering’s turn to look discon- 
certed. He gave me a friendly clap on the shoulder and 
said, smiling: “Hedin Sahib, this news is of much greater 
importance to me than to you. If I had not already 
‘granted you permission yesterday, I should do so now.” 

Now I could no longer curb my impatience. I took 
leave and hurried to my tent, whither the post-messenger 
-was summoned. When the box was opened, what excite- 
ment! The caravan did not see much of me that evening. 
I lay on my bed engaged in reading, while the Ladakis 
danced and sang round their fire. ү 
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CHAPTER XV 


INTO SHIGATSE 


» FEBRUARY 9 dawned, the great day on which our caravan 
of yearning pilgrims would reach the goal of their dreams. 
The day before had been stormy; but the morning was 
beautiful and the day was calm. Early in the morning 
Sonam Tundup and some Ladakis went on board two boats 
with part of the baggage, while Muhamed Isa and Tsering 
kept along the road with the caravan. That was a 
stratagem we had devised. If anyone appeared at the 
last moment ordering us to halt, the prohibition would only 
affect Muhamed Isa and the caravan, while I would slip 
into Shigatse by water unnoticed. 

The Tsangpo boats are both simple and practical. A 
framework of thin tough boughs and laths is tied fast 
together, and is covered with four yak hides sewed to- 
gether. This boat is not heavy, being only an ordinary 
load for a man. The rower sits on a thin board and rows 
continuously, but faces forwards, for he must see the water- 
way downstream. Тһе current does most of the work, but 
the oars are in constant use to keep the boat under control. 

At first we glided along slowly ; but then the velocity об 
‘the boat increased, amounting on an average to four feet 
a second. It was a splendid voyage, the most delightful 
that I have experienced. The last day’s journey could 
not have passed more pleasantly. Undisturbed by the 
winds of heaven, the emerald-green “water gives itself up 
to the sport of silent eddies, which dance rapidly down- 
stream in ever wider circles, and finally vanish altogether. 
The view changes with quite perplexing frequency: we 
have a dark wall of rocks in front of us; at the next turn 
it has disappeared, and another comes into sight on the 


opposite side of the stream. 
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We fall into reverie on this fairy-like voyage. A thought 
occurs to me: shall we travel on to the mouth of the Ki-chu 
and thence go up to Lhasa on foot? But it passes away 
as quickly as the eddies beside the boat. My present task 
was so tremendous that my former longing for Lhasa died 
away like the red of even in the Tsangpo valley, this. 
gigantic colonnade of granjte, this royal highway of Buddha. 
Fascinating and attractive as fairy dances the current 
carried my thoughts eastwards, but it also prompted new 
plans of campaign. Was, perhaps, the Raga-tsangpo the 
main stream? Had it, perchance, tributaries deriving their 
water from the heart of the mysterious country to the 
north ? Was it certain where the source of the Brahma- 
putra lay? ‘The sun-lighted waters bearing our boat 
brought me intelligible messages from distant ravines, 
from the melting margins of perpetual fields of firn, 
from bluish glaciers and green ice grottos in the heaven- 
kissing crest of the Himalayas, nay, a sonorous echo from 
the valley where the source of the Brahmaputra bursts out 
from the rock. 

But the golden gods of Tashi-lunpo expect us at their 
festival. Wild geese stand on the bank and scream as we: 
pass Бу; black and white ducks, herons and’ other water- 
fowl, are fearless and trustful, as though they well knew 
that it is strictly forbidden near Tashi-lunpo to quench 
the light of life in any living thing. A dozen pilgrim boats 
pass us tied together in couples. There women sat in 
their most elegant holiday attire, with necklets of coloured 
glass beads from which little silver boxes containing relics 
and images or silver coins were suspended, with high arched’ 
frames at the back of the neck covered with red woollen 
material and adorned with turquoise and coral. There sat 
greybeards, men and boys, and a couple of lamas in their 
red togas had joined the party of laymen. Most of the 
boats carried small prayer-streamers on rods tied to the 
gunwale and small reliquaries hung over it to bring a 
blessing on the journey. і 

We float past a sandbank, where some blocks of ice 
are stranded, warning us of danger. The boat only twice 
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grazes the bottom, for our boatman is watchful and steers 
well. Now the river turns towards the right, southern 
side of the valley, where a mountain falls sheer to the 
water, leaving only sufficient room on the bank for a road 
‘buttressed up with stone blocks. There a dozen boatmen 
are carrying their skin boats on their backs, and, seen from 
behind, resemble a row of gigantic beetles. Here begins a 
succession of views of inconceivable grandeur, pictures- 
-queness and wildness. Опе cliff after another falls steeply 
ло the river, and is washed by the water murmuring at its 
foot. Often a block of ice is tilted up in a whirlpool. 
rises above the surface, brightly glistening in the sun, and 
then falls back again. 

We waited for an opportunity of landing, but the 
current was too strong. At length the boatman succeeded 
in getting us into a backwater, and I got out on a pro- 
montory just as a party of pilgrims were passing by, and 
was in time to take them with my camera. They could 
not make out what I was doing, and they ceased talking ; 
they seemed relieved and breathed freely again, when they 
found that they had got off with a whole skin and that 
my camera was not a firearm. At the next promontory 
we land. Here Guffaru is waiting with our horses. We 
soon plunge into a labyrinth of hollow ways and fissures 
in yellow loam. ‘Twilight falls; I feel my heart beating ; 
shall we succeed? It becomes dark; a large white 
chhorten stands like a ghost, close on the right of our 
way. Now we are between white houses and follow a 
narrow lane, in which it is still darker. In an open place 
seme Chinese stand and stare at us. Snappy dogs come 
out of the houses and bark at us. Otherwise the town is 
asleep. But where are our men? Ah! there stands 
Namgyal, waiting to show us the way, and he leads us to 
a gate in the wall behind which Kung Gushuk’s garden 
lies. с ў 

Here Muhamed Isa and all the other men meet and 
greet us, as though they would offer me their congratula- 
tions on a great triumph. It was late at night when my 
dinner was ready. I was then disturbed, while working 
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at my notes, by a gentleman who belonged to the secular 
staff of the Tashi Lama. He was exceedingly polite; and 
after writing down the names and nationality of us all, 
hoped we had not suffered too severely in the cold of 
Chang-tang. Seldom have I slept so well as on this night 


—yes, perhaps, when I kad fortunately completed my 
college course. 


CHAPTER XVI 


о 


THE NEW YEAR FESTIVAL 


Tur Lamaist Church has, in addition to the monthly 
festivals, four great annual ceremonies, and the greatest of 
them is the New Year feast, the Losar, “celebrated in 
remembrance of the Sakya-muni, Buddha’s victory over the 
six heresies. It is always held at the beginning of February, 
and is therefore a festival of spring and light, in which the 
children of Buddha welcome the victory of the lengthen- 
ing days over the darkness of winter. The Losar is accord- 
ingly an extraordinarily popular feast, which for quite 
fifteen days draws the labourer from his work, the herds- 
man from his yaks, and the merchant from his counter ; 
a season of joy and pleasure, of feasting and dancing; à 
time for paying and receiving visits and of giving and receiv- 
ing presents; when the houses and temples are swept and 
garnished, and the best clothes and ornaments are taken 
out of the trunks; when friends gather to drink together 
in their apartments, and then in humble meditation squash 
their noses against the floor before the images in the dark 
temple halls; when broad anecdotes and strange stories of 
robbers are related to visitors from a distance, frequently 
_ interrupted by the hum of the prayer-mills and the eternal 
truth “Om mani padme hum.” 

Jt was my good fortune to arrive just in time for the 
greatest annual festival of Lamaism, and to be present 
at its celebration in the monastery „town of Tashi-lunpo- 
At half-past ten appeared a young chamberlain in a very 
clegant yellow robe of silk and a hat like an upturned dish 
with a hanging tassel, and announced that he had come 
from. His Holiness to fetch me to the festival. He re 
quested me to put on the finest clothes I had with me 
I should sit where I could be seen during the whole time 
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from the seat of the Grand Lama. At the bottom of my 
box I had an old dress coat, several dress shirts, and patent 
leather shoes, and when Robert had rummaged out my 
shaving implements from another box I assumed the appear- 
ance of a European gentleman among the bare mountains. 
of Tibet. But I could nét compare in gorgeousness with 
my interpreter, Muhamed Isa, for his gold-embroidered. 
turban surpassed everything. 

We mount the new horses from the Ngangtse-tso and 
ride to the monastery, a distance of twelve minutes. Passing 
through crowds of people streaming to the festival, we 
móunt up to the holy dwellings along steep corridor-like 
passages between mysterious walls. As we mount higher 
and higher, the passages become dim, dark or pitch-dark,. 
crowded with lamas in red togas, who welcome us with 
kindly smiles and support me whenever I stumble over a 
treacherous step lurking in the darkness. Soon it becomes 
lighter in the monastery walks, and the profiles of the 
monks stand out black against the light. We enter a gallery 
with massive wooden pillars and take our places in a 
balcony shut off from the gallery by curtains of yak’s wool. 
Here we sat and had an excellent view of the scene of 
action. Everywhere, on all the balconies and roofs, on all 
the projections and terraces, the people swarmed. From 
our elevated point of vantage we looked down on a sea 
of heads, a mosaic of vivid glaring colours. The 
officials and dignitaries are all together, in dresses entirely 
of red or of yellow and vast mushroom-shaped hats fastened’ 
with a string under the chin. Below them sit their wives, 
quite buried under their adornments, and talk and chatter, 
nibble dried peaches and sweets, and blow their noses with 
their fingers; while, on the platform under our balcony 
where the profanum vulgus" has its place, country mothers. 
sit hushing their crying children or ragged beggars stand 
leaning on their sticks and hum their begging songs. 

Suddenly from the uppermost platforms on the roofs 
ring out deep, long-drawn-out blasts of horns over the- 
country. Then from a gallery on our right hand comes. 
2 1 “The profane crowd" (Horace). 
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the sound of a mystic chant intoned by invisible choristers. 
It is subdued, deep and slow, quavering with religious 
enthusiasm. The murmuring voices are silent and the 
-chant swells up crescendo and then falls again, and seems 
to die out in some distant under-world, as though the 
singers had reached the portals of Nirvana. After an 
‘interval, long copper trumpets*give forth a new signal: 
the holy one has left the Labrang* and is on his way to 
the performance. A procession of high lamas enters the 
“gallery, each bearing some of the robes and pontifical 
insignia of the Tashi Lama. A low, reverential murmur is 
heard, the multitude rises on the tiptoe of expectation, and 
all eyes are turned towards the door of the gallery through ` 
which the procession enters. He comes, he comes! Ав 
the crowd rise with a more reverential murmur and remain 
standing with bodies bent and hands on knees, the Panchen 
Rinpoche? walks slowly to his place, sits down with crossed 
legs on a couple of cushions, and then only his face can 
be seen through an opening in the silken curtain. 

The crowd has seated itself again, and soon the re- 
ligious ceremonies begin. The Tashi Lama takes off his 
mitre and hands it to an acolyte. All the secular lords on 
the open platforms also take off their mushroom-shaped 
hats. Two dancers with gruesome masks come forth from 
the lower gallery, the curtain being drawn aside, and re- 
volve іп a slow dance over the quadrangle. Then the 
"Grand Lama is saluted by the eleven principal standards 
in Tashi-lunpo. Each flag is unfurled in turn, then 
rolled up and carried out, and as it is unfolded, a subdued 
murmur of devotion rises from the assembly. After a 
short pause the trumpets sound again, and now appear 
«some lamas with white masks and white robes, heralding a 
procession of monks, each of whom carries some article 
used in the ritual of Buddhism, holy temple vessels, golden 
bowls and chalices, censers of gold swinging in their chains 
and emitting clouds of sweet-smelting incense. Behind 
these masked lamas, almost collapsing under the weight 


1 The palace of the Tashi Lama. t 
з «Тһе Great Precious Теасһег”--а title applied to the Tashi Lara. 
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of their vestments, six copper trumpets, each 10 feet long, 
are carried. They are followed by a group of flutists, and 
then come forty men in fanciful motley dresses, bearing 
drums held up vertically on carved poles, and beating them 
with drum-sticks like swans’ necks. Now follow the cymbals 
clashing loudly and rhythmically in the hands of monks 
clothed in red silk. This orchestra seats itself in a court 
below, which is spread with a square of carpets, all the 
musicians wearing yellow mitres somewhat like the mitre 
of the Grand Lama. 

The curtain is opened and a masked figure, named 
Argham, comes out with a bowl full of goat’s blood in his 

. hand. He holds it horizontally with outstretched arms 
while he executes a, mystic dance; suddenly he pours the 
blood over the steps. With both arms extended, holding 
the bowl upside-down, he continues his dance, while some 
serving-brothers hurry up to wipe up the blood. 

Bagcham is the name of a dancer in a frightful devil's 
mask ; as he circles over the quadrangle, pieces of coloured 
cloth flutter about on all sides. He is followed by eleven 
masked lamas who execute the same movements ; and they 
are joined by a troop of new performers in coloured 
garments with necklaces, beads and ornaments. They hold 
in their hands various religious objects and long light strips, 
ribands and streamers. 

Again the curtain parts asunder and, preceded by two 
flutists, Chójal Yum appears, the impersonation of a female 
spirit, and with a trident in his hand performs a dance 
on the topmost step. Lastly, lamas dance in hideous masks 
with large evil eyes and Mephistophelian eyebrows, distort- 
ed features and huge tusks. At every new item the three 
priests ring their bells, and the discordant music con- 
tinues without a break. The drummers beat their instru- 
ments slowly and in’strict time, accompanied by the clash 
of the cymbals, the weird, prolonged blasts of the trumpets, 
and the more agreeable notes of the flutes. But now and 
then the time is accelerated, the beats of the drum follow 
one another more and more closely, and the claps of the 
clashing basins pass into one continuous resonance. The 
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dancing becomes more furious; and now and then a 
fanatic is so overpowered by the spectacle that he jumps 
up, and, turning towards the Tashi Lama, grabs at his head 
with his hands, falls forward with his hands and forehead 
on the ground, and repeats this obeisance thrice. A grey- 
beard from Chang-tang is constantly making this reverence 
to the Grand Lama; but once he slips on a piece of man- 
darin peel and makes a frightful contortion, to the great 
amusement of his neighbours. 

D Next, a fire is lighted in a clear space below us. Two 
monks step forward and hold a large shect of paper 
horizontally over the fire at as great a height as possible ; 
on this paper is written down all the evil from which 
protection is desired during the coming year. The paper 
also represents the past year with all its sufferings and all 
its sins. A lama walks up to the fire with a wand in one 
hand and a bowl in the other. Не recites some formulae 
of incantation, performs all kinds of mystical hocus-pocus 
with his arms, and throws the contents of the bowl, some 
inflammable stuff, into the flames, which blaze up brightly 
and consume in a moment the paper, the passing ycar with 
its sins, and all the power of the demons. АП the spectators 
rise and break out into prolonged shouts of rejoicing, for 
now evil is crushed and everyone may rest in peace. When 
the Tashi Lama rises and slowly retires from the scene of 
the festival, the pilgrims too withdraw in perfect order, 
quietly and without crushing, back to Shigatse. 


CHAPTER XVII 
зобов 
THE TASHI LAMAt г 


FEBRUARY 12 came, the day on which I was to be received 
by the holiest man in Tibet. I therefore made myself as 
spruce as I had ever done and then rode up to the main 
entrance to Tashi-lunpo, where Lobsang Tsering and some 
monks awaited us. In their company we ascended to the 
higher regions, through a labyrinth of gloomy lanes and 
dark narrow cloisters, to the Labrang, where the Tashi 
Lama lives. Our conductor leads us into cold dark rooms, 
up unusually steep staircases. The steps, in which the soles 
of the monks have worn deep hollows, are edged with iron, 
and the round bars of the balustrade are polished by in- 
numerable hands. І am asked to wait in a room with red 
cushions on the floor. At length the moment came: a 
Jama whispered that I was expected. We go still higher 
up smooth steep staircases to open landings, up more steps, 

` higher and higher to the holiest of holies in the monastery 
of Tashi-lunpo. The conversation is carried on in lower, 
more subdued tones, one dares no longer speak loud. Small 
‘groups of lamas stand in the corridors and passages, silent 
as statues and look at me as I pass by. 

We enter, not without feeling solemn. I make a deep 
‘bow at the door, and two more before I stand before him. 
‘The Tashi Lama is sitting on a bench in a window recess 
and has in front of him a small table with a tea-cup, a 
telescope and some printed sheets. Не is dressed as simply 
аз an ordinary monk, wears a cerise costume of the usual 
style, arid the long scarf which is thrown over the shoulder 
and wound round the body like а toga; between its folds 
peeps out a yellow under-vest with gold embroidery ; both 

1 The spiritual head of Tibet, as the Dalai Lama is its temporal. 
"The latter is named Gyalpo Rinpoche— "the Precious King." 
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arms are bare and the head is uncovered. His com- 
plexion is fair, slightly inclining to yellow; he is somewhat 
below the middle height, and at his twenty-fifth year has 
every prospect of attaining a good old age. In his small, 
soft, delicate hands he holds a rosary of red beads. 

Nodding kindly, he gives me both his hands and invites 
me to sit in an arm-chair beside him. The apartment, in 
which he spends the greater part of the day, is small. There 
is not a single idol, no wall-painting or other mural decora- 
tion, not a thread of carpet, only the bare stone floor—and 
through the window his melancholy and dreamy, but 
clear and open, glances wander over the golden temple- 
roofs, over the town below them with its dirt and sinful- 
ness, over the dreary mountains which bound his earthly 
horizon, and away through the azure-blue sky to a Nirvana 
invisible to us, where his spirit will one day find rest. 

What did we talk about? Why, about all things in 
heaven and earth, from his own religion down to the 
yaks that roam wild over Chang-tang. There were in- 
quiries about my name, my age, my caravan, the routes by 
which I had соте ; my country, its size and population, its 
position with regard to Russia and England; whether 
Sweden was dependent on a neighbouring country or had 
a king of its own. Then he asked me about the various 
European countries and their rulers, their relative power 
and extent, about the war between Russia and Japan, 
about the great naval battles and the armoured vessels 
which had sunk. He spoke with pleasure of his impres- 
sions of India, of the large cities with their fine buildings, 
of the Indian army, the railways, the splendour and wealth 
everywhere apparent, and the hospitality of the Viceroy ; 
and he showed me a photograph with the autograph of 
Lord Kitchener. He was particularly pleased at having 
been able to visit the holy places connected with the great 
founder of his religion, especially Buddh Gaya in Magadha, 
where the son of Buddha had passed six years in solitude 
and meditation, overcome Mara, the tempter, and attained 


to perfect wisdom. , ў Ё 
ИА lamas, walking on their toes and silent as 
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ally. Тһе 
plain cup with me, as 
onsider himself -too holy 


phantoms, handed us tca and fruits continu. 
Tashi Lama took a sip from his 
though to show that he did not c 
to sit at table with an unbeliever. 


I seized the opportunity to beg for certain favours. I 
asked permission to photograph him. Oh, certainly, І 
might come again with my samera, if I liked. I asked to 
be allowed to see the whole of Tashi-lunpo, and to draw 
and photograph in the cloister town at my pleasure. Yes, 
by all means. ..So, when we had conversed for two h 
I made a move to leave him; but the Tashi Lama pushed 
me back on the chair and said: “No, stay a little longer.” 
And this was repeated till quite three hours had passed. 
How many millions of believers would have given years of 
their lives for such a privilege! 

Wonderful, never-to-be-forgotten Tashi Lama! Never 
has any man made so deep and ineffaceable an impression 
on me! Not as a divinity in human form, but as a man, who 
in goodness of heart, innocence and purity approaches as 
near as possible to perfection. His smile never left him: 

. he smiled like a sleeper dreaming of something beautiful, 
and whenever our eyes met, his smile grew broader, and 
he nodded kindly and amiably, as much as to say: "Trust in 
my friendship implicitly, for my intentions are good towards 
all men." 1 

The incarnation of Amitabha! The earthly shell in 
which the soul of Amitabha lives on through time! Can 
he be Amitabha himself? This much is certain, that he is 
a very extraordinary man, a singular, unique and incom- 
parable man. І left the Labrang, his cloister-palace, intoxi- 
cated and bewitched by his personality. This one day 
was worth many days in Tibet, and I felt that I had now 
beheld what was most, remarkable in the country, scarcely 
surpassed by the massive mountains with their snow-capped 
summits, which from remote periods have looked down 
on the births and deaths of generations in the valleys which 
wind about thcir feet. 


ours, 


CHAPTER XVIII 
GOOD-BYE TO SHIGATSE 


Durinc the period of forty-seven days which the force of ; 
circumstances compelled me to spend in Shigatse, I had an 
opportunity of making numerous visits to the monastery, 
of drawing and photographing interesting details, and of 
making myself familiar with the daily life and habits of the 
monks. 

One day, when I had sat a long time talking with one 
of them in his cell, it was dark when I went home. We 
passed, as we often had before, the entrance gate to the 
forecourt of the Namgyal-lhakang. There the evening 
service was in full swing, and, of course, we entered to look 
on. The illumination was more dimly religious than usual. 
The monks sat on long red divans, and their black profiles 
were thrown up by the row of forty flames burning in 
bowls before the altar. The gilded lotus blossoms of the 
pedestal were brightly lighted, and the yellow silken scraves 
in the hands of Tsong Kapa’s statue and the garlands 
draped over the images stood out conspicuously. But the 
upper parts of the figures under the roof were plunged in 
darkness, and Tsong Kapa’s countenance, with plump rosy 
cheeks and broad nose, was so curiously lighted up from 
below that his smile was not perceptible. The monks 
wore yellow robes, sat bare-headed and chanted their 
melancholy litanies, now and then interrupted by the ring- 
ing of bells and the roll of drums. At first the leather 
head of the drumstick falls slowly and regularly on the 
tight skin, then the beats become more and more frequent, 
and at last the drum becomes silent in an instant. A monk 
recites “Om mani padme hum” in rising and falling tones, 
and the others join in, making some kind of responses. 
The recitation passes into a continuous hum, and only 
‘Tsong Kapa listens attentively, sitting dreamily with wide 
staring eyes and ears hanging down to the shoulders. 
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On another occasion, in the'Kanjur-lhakang, І pro- 
posed to draw the images with the lamps burning before 
them on the innermost, darkest wall, but just as I was 
about to begin monks filled the hall. Their places on the 
long divans were made ready for them, and before each 
seat a huge volume ofethé holy scriptures, the Kanjur, 
lay on a long continuous desk. The young, brown-skinned, 
short-haired monks entered in red togas, threw the yellow 
vestments, which lay ready for them, over their shoulders, 
and sat down cross-legged before the books. An older 
lama, a Kampo, mounted the pulpit and intoned the 
sacred text in a harsh, solemn bass voice. The pupils 
joined in a monotonous rhythm. Some young fellows, who 
certainly were much more at home in the world than in 
the Church, talked during the chant, giggled, and buried 
their faces in their robes to stifle their laughter. But, 
apparently, they caused no disturbance. After they had 
sung awhile, there was an interval for tea. But almost 
before the pupils have begun to drink, the deep bass drones 
out.in the gloom above and the proceedings recommence. 

. So time wore on till, on March 1, Ma, the Chinese 
commander of the army, visited me. My sojourn in 
Shigatse had raised complications of a political nature, 
and quite against my will I had become an apple of dis- 
cord among politicians. Ma had to inform me that I must 
leave the town at once, and asked me on what day I pro- 
posed to start. “Not for а good while усь” I replied. 
“The caravan which is to take me back across the Chang- 
‘tang must be ready first.” / 

So it was not before the 27th of this month that we 
bade farewell to Shigatse. Early in the morning I mounted 
my horse, accompanied by Robert, Muhamed Isa and 
three men of the estort, while the fourth had gone on 
with the caravan. Muhamed Isa conveyed my hearty 
greetings to the Tashi Lama, while I paid a short return 
visit to M. a Chi Fu. Then we rode in close order through 
the forbidden streets for the last time, and the golden 
temple roofs disappeared behind us. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
ON THE RAPIDS 


Унем we left the side valley of the Nyang-chu and came 
out into the Tsangpo valley, we were exposed to the storm 
coming from the west. The long white foaming waves of 
the river rose so high that the farther bank was invisible. 
The horses were restless and would not go into the skin 
boat, but at last we brought them safely over. Both on 
the 28th and 29th, when we bivouacked in Rungma, we 
had violent storms from noon onwards, which blew in our 
faces. But on the 3oth we went on to Karu in brilliant 
weather, still along the Tsangpo, which, green and free 
from ice, gently lapped against the southern foot of the 
mountains. 

On the last day of March we reached Tarting-gompa, 
where stands the house of the Grand Lama, picturesque 
and unique, built in the usual cubical style. The day before 
our arrival an octogenarian lama had died, and I begged 
to be allowed to see his cell. Before his corpse, sitting on 
the divan bed, dressed in coloured garments, I thought of 
the singular fate of the man. Ав a novice he had left, 
a child of five years old, the free existence among the black 
tents and grazing herds, said farewell to the world and its 
vanities, and been received into a community of monks, 
of whom none now remained alive. He had seen his 
elders die one after another, the young ones grow up to 
manhood and new recruits come in. They had wandered 
for a season through the temple halls, lighted the candles, 
and filled the water-bowls before the statues of the gods, 
and then passed on to other scenes on the endless road to 
Nirvana. Seventy-five years he had been an inmate of 
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the monastery. Only yesterday he had listened to the 
sound of the temple bells which, with their clappers bound 
with large falcon’s feathers, had rung in his passage to the 
world beyond. 

But evening was coming on, and we must set out again. 
Below, in a field, а уота? was ploughing with two oxen. 
She was singing loudly ang cheerily to lighten” her work. 
We rode on between low mountains to the Ye, where we 
remained for two days, visiting among othér things the. 
wonderful monastery of Tashi-gembe which, after Tashi- 7 
lunpo, is the richest and finest I have seen in Tibet. On 
April 3 we journeyed on steadily along the way to the west 
by smiling villages and small convents, and again approach- 
ed the bank of the Tsangpo, at a place where a swaying 
rope-bridge is stretched between two loose blocks on the 
banks. Here the river forms rapids. 

Having decided on no account to miss seeing the con- 
fluence of the Raga-tsangpo with the upper Brahmaputra, 
I ordered Muhamed Isa to be on the spot on April 5, while 
I go by boat downstream. Our voyage through the rapids 
is exciting and adventurous. The fall of the river is by 
no means uniform, and large and small boulders have 
fallen into the river from the mountain flanks, so that it 
sometimes seems impossible to get through them. But the 
oarsman knows how to steer the boat. He sits silent with 
his teeth clenched and his feet firmly planted against the 
bottom, and grasps the oars so tightly that his knuckles 
become white. At last, now flying dizzily, now pleasantly 
floating, we arrive at the point where the Dok-chu (as the 
Raga-tsangpo is here called) pours its snow-fed waters into” 
the flood of the Brahmaputra. 

Next day we marched gently up the Dok-chu valley in 
a north-westerly direction, riding through rubbish and 
coarse sand, past picturesque villages. From Lingo, which 
was our next camp, we turn into the valley of the river 
My-chu, riding northwards. The farther we go up the 
more frequently we are reminded that we are on a hallowed 
road leading from one temple to another, Sometimes 
boülders and cliffs are painted red, sometimes cairns are 
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heaped beside the way; here are chimney-like monuments 
with bundles of rods decked with streamers, then again 
long mani mounds. 

On April 10 we continued along the course of the My- 
chu, past villages and convents. After a short march we 
bivouacked in Ghe, a village with піпеісеп houses, where 
ап апей? scraped and plucked,a two-stringed instrument, 
while his wife danced before us. f 


1 Musician. 


CHAPTER XX 
ө 
ТО LINGA-GOMPA ° 


On April 13 we marched along the valley of the My-chu, 
through one of the grandest landscapes I have ever seen. а 
The road runs on steep pebble terraces high above the 
river, which here rages among the boulders in its deeply 
eroded bed and forms whirlpools. On our left, rocky pre- 
cipices tower above our heads and avalanches of detritus 
have slipped down from them and fallen across the road. 
Many are quite fresh ; in other places there has been time 
to set up the blocks in protecting walls on the inner side 
and in a breastwork at the outer. And often we pass places 
where a new landslip may take place at any moment, ‘and 
where huge blocks are poised in the air and seem ready to 
roll down the declivity. Flourishing hawthorns in large 
numbers grow on the stony banks and, high up above, 
rock pigeons have built their nests. Still higher, eagles soar 
with outspread pinions along the mountain flanks. We are 
150 feet above the river, where, here and there on the 
bank, is room for small tilled fields; a juniper bush has іп 
some places struck root in a fissure of the rock. The valley 
is like a trough, and we might fancy we were passing 
through a Gothic cathedral with a colonnade of huge shafts 
attached to the walls and spanned by a roof of grey and 
white canvas, between which small patches of light-blue 
cloth appear. | 4 
The guide accompanying us on this day is а half-silly 
old fellow, who laughs and chatters continuously, and fre- 
quently begins to dance on the road, flinging his legs about, 
stamping on the ground and turning round so quickly that 
his long pigtail flies round him. He tells us in сопба- 
ence that his wife is a wicked, hideous old dragon, whom 
be has long wished to carry off to the home of the vultures, 
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for there will be no peace іп his house till he has done so. 
When I halt to sketch, he takes his breakfast out of his 
coat, lays it out on the sand, fetches water from the river 
in a small bag, shakes tsamba from another into a wooden 
dish, pours water over it, stirs it with his forefinger and 
then swallows bowl after bowl®of this delicious mixture. 
He hopes to receive so much pay that for once he can 
afford himself a plentiful meal while his old woman cannot 
see him eat. As often as one looks at him, out shoots his 
“tongue and hangs like a fiery red flag in the middle of his 
black face. When he has finished he licks his plate clean 
and rubs it with sand to dry it. Then he wraps his things 
up in a bundle and hides it under the stones. When Robert 
tells him that people are about who have scen him hiding 
it, he quickly takes his bundle out again, thinks over the 
matter for a while, rummages about and at last finds 
another hiding-place. Then he sits down beside me, puts 
out his tongue as far as it will go, winks at me with his 
little pig’s eyes, and takes a large pinch of snuff. When he 
walks in front of my horse he turns round every hundred 
paces and puts his tongue out at me—a token of goodwill 
and deep respect. 

In a short valley in the western mountains, the monas- 
tery Linga-gompa is placed оп the uppermost, ledge of a 
steep flight of terraces, and is as fantastic, fascinating and 
attractive as a fairy castle. Its white houses are perched 
like storks’ nests on mountain pinnacles; a row of manis 
points out the way up to where the pious blameless saints 
dwell in deep silence, far above the riot and tumult of the 
villages and the roaring and tossing of the stream. Below 
the monastery stands the village Linga-kok, where our 
camp is pitched not far from a bridge of ten arches on 
eleven piers which crosses the My-chu. A crowd of 
Tibetans, black as Moors, dirty, ragged, capless and trouser- 
less, watch our arrival in silent amazement. 

Not a single tree is seen in the neighbourhood ; only up: 
at the monastery there are two. This consolation, then, 
is no more, and only in our memory do we hear the Е 
foliage of tree-tops rustling in the wind. Again we таў 
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expect the moaning of the storm on the passes of bare 
alpine ranges. Moreover, the spring has not set in in 
earnest, for in the night there were still 30° of frost. 

Linga-gompa has thirty monks, some of whom accom- 
panied us оп our rounds and were always pleasant апа 
friendly. The monastery is subordinate to Sekiya, and 
the Sekiya Lama is its highest spiritual supefior and con- 
tributes towards its maintenance. Linga-gompa also 
possesses lands which, however, have not yielded much of 
late, for the crops have failed several years in succession. 
It was, as usual, impossible to get any information about 
the age of the monastery. It seems to be in the interest 
of the monks to date back its origin to the remotest anti- 
quity of which no human records are extant. I was told, 
however, that the abbot, Yimba Tashi, knew its age, which 
was recorded in an old chronicle of the monastery. Un- 
fortunately, he was not at home, having gone northwards 
to a district called Kumna, there to track out a band of 
robbers who had plundered him the year before and carried 
off all his caravan animals. 

Down below the convent is a gorge with a black slope 
of schist on its side, on which the six holy characters arc 
exhibited in fragments of white quartz, and call out to 
heaven the eternal truth, “Om mani padme hum,” in all 
kinds of wind and weather. 

A staircase of schist leads up to the Dopcha, an open 
platform paved with flagstones, where the religious 
spectacles take place on feast days. The usual flag-mast 
stands in the centre, but there is no breastwork of any kind, 
so that one dares not go there after dark, for bottomless 
abysses yawn round the open sides. Here the monks had 
laid carpets and cushions and invited me to tea. I enjoyed 
for a while the fing view over the valley, the confluence of 
the two streams, the scattered villages and the fields like 
chess-boards. 

On the south side of the square is the entrance to the 
chief temple (dukang) which in all monasteries is in a 
red-painted stone building. We enter, look round, and 
аге carried away by the singular mysteriousness, though 
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we have often seen it before with trifling variations. I 
sink on a divan and fancy myself іп a museum crammed 
full of modern trophies and flags of victory, where 
impenetrable darkness lurks among the pillars, and rows of 
drums, gongs, prayer-cylinders and trombones are set up. 
The hall is darker than usual, buc bright light falls through 
a skylight оп to the images of the gods. They seem to be 
soaring from their pedestals in the darkness into the glorious 
light of the upper regions. The monks glide inaudibly like 
ghosts and shadows among them, busied with the votive 
‘bowls. A wonderfully weird scene! We have wandered 
into a cavern, where gnomes and hobgoblins creep about. 

The grotto resounds the whole time with the chant ‘of 
the monks on the divans, which rises and falls in rhyth- 
mical waves, like the roar of the billows and lapping of 
ripples on a strand. They sing in unison, keeping fault- 
less time and without exerting themselves, though ‘with 
astonishing rapidity. Among them are grey-headed men 
with cracked voices, men in the prime of life, and youths 
and boys with fresh young voices. The sound is like horses 
trotting quickly over an endless wooden bridge; all the 
monks clap their hands and then the horses seem to trot 
over a paved street, but the next moment they are on the 
bridge again and the consonants roll like peas out of the 
monks’ lips. Now and then a bass voice rises above the 
din calling out “Газо, Laso” (an exclamation of thanks- 
giving). During a short pause there is tea. Then the 
chant goes on again. There is no excitement, no hurrying 
of the tempo, all goes on in the same even quick trot. The 
monks have no books before them; they know their liturgy 
by heart. But the charm of the rhythm seems to render 
them oblivious of time and space; they do not suffer them- 
selves to be disturbed, but trot on over the bridge that leads 
to the home of the gods and to Nirvana. As we go out 
again we hear the chant die away like the humming in a 
bee-hive. 

We visited some other halls where I noted down the 
names of the images. At length there remained only two 
«convent buildings on a sharp ridge of rock. In the very, 
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front, on the point of the rock, is a cubical house called 
Pesu. It is surrounded on three sides by a gallery without 
balustrades, and here the abyss is deeper than elsewhere. 
Here I stayed to sketch the panorama, but the weather 
was anything but pleasant, and snowstorms veiled the 
mountains from time to,time. Nevertheless it was hard 
to leave this terrace. ® The flat roofs down below look no 
larger than postage-starhps. Bright as silver, or dark, 
according as they are lighted, the two rivers hasten to 
meet each other. The Linga monks have a splendid view 
of an artistically sculptured corner of the world. From 
their loopholes of windows and their flat roofs they can 
see winter spreading its white carpet over the mountains 
and putting the rivers in fetters, and then the spring shed- 
ding its gold over the valleys, the summer conjuring out 
new fresh grass, and lastly the rain torrents of early autumn 
washing the slopes and swelling the rivers. 

We now entered the entrance-hall of the Pesu temple. 
In a smaller room the flame of a butter lamp struggled 
vainly with the darkness, casting its dull light on some idols. 
Pesu is the hall of the gods par excellence, with innumer- 
able statuettes of metal, very old, artistically worked, and 
certainly very valuable. І stood in front of the altar rank 
and inspected the gods. On the right was the small dark 
room, and on the left was a shutter creaking as it banged 
to and open in the wind. Before the gods stood a row of 
bowls with barley, wheat, maize cobs and water. I asked 
a monk who had come up with me how long it took the 
gods to eat it all. He smiled and answered evasively that 
the bowls must always be full ; but on entering I had caught 
sight of some mice which quickly scuttled away in the 
darkness The serving brother has been in the Pesu, has 
filled the bowls and said his daily pravers, has descended 
the steps and locked the door behind him. When all is 
quiet? the mice come out of their holes, "They climb upon 
the altar table. stand on their hind-legs, curl their tails 
round the votive bowls and consume the nectar and 

brosia of the gods. 
2% Toed is a СУ castle, but Pesu was the most ghostly 
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part of it all. There large drums and grinning masks 
shimmered like ghosts in the gloom, and the wind whistled 
mournfully through all the loopholes and openings. A 
man of strong nerves would get the horrors if he were 
compelled to spend a stormy autumn night alone in this 
hall of the gods, with the light ofthe moon falling through 
the loopholes on the images. He would listen with bated 
breath for every sound and crack. If the door below 
banged against its frame, he would hear someone entering 
the antechamber, and when the streamers on the roof 
fluttered in the wind, he would imagine the unknown 
person was approaching the hall with light steps and 
would in a second be bending over him; and the mice 
running over the floor, and the shutters swinging in the 
wind оп creaking hinges, and the wind moaning in the 
window recesses and among the rafters, all would strain 
his imagination to the utmost and make him count the 
minutes till the dawn. 


CHAPTER XXI 


IMMURED MONKS е 
LJ 

Сіо5е at the foot of the mountain is the hermitage, 
dupkang, in which a hermit spends his days and years., 
It is built over a spring which bubbles up in the centre of 
the single room, a square apartment with cach side five 
paces long. The walls are very thick, and in one solid 
mass, unbroken by windows. The doorway is very low 
and the wooden door is shut and locked; but that is not 
enough, so a wall of large blocks and smaller stones has 
been built before the door, and even the smallest inter- 
stices between them have been carefully filled up with 
pebbles. Not an inch of the door can be seen. But beside 
the entrance is a tiny tunnel through which the hermit’s 
food can be pushed in. The amount of daylight which 
can penetrate through the long narrow loophole must be 
very small; and it does not shine in direct, for the front 
‘of the hut is shut in by a wall, forming a small court, 
which only the monk who brings the anchorite his daily 
ration may enter. A small chimney rises from the flat 
roof, for the hermit may make himself tea every sixth day, 
and for this purpose some sticks of firewood are pushed 
through the loophole twice in the month. "Through the 
chimney, too, a feeble light may fall, and by means of 
these two vents the air is renewed in the cell. 

“What is the name of the lama who is now walled up 
in this cell?” I asked. 

*He has no nafne, and even if we knew it we durst 
not utter it. We call him merely the Lama Rinpoche."' 

“Where has he come from?” 

*He was born in Ngor in Naktsang." 

1 According to Képpen, Lama means quo nemo est superior, one 
who has no one over him; and Rinpoche means gem, jewel, holiness. 
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“Has he relations ?” 

“That we do not know ; and if he has any, they do not 
know that he is here.” 

“How long has he lived in the darkness?” 

“Tt is now three years since he went in.” 

“And how long will he remain there ?” 

“Until he dies.” 5 

“Мау he never come out again into the daylight before- 
his death ?” 

. “Хо; he has taken the strictest об all oaths, the sacred 
vow to leave the cell only as a corpse.” 

“How old is he ?” 

“We do not know his age, but he looked about forty.” 

“But what happens if he is ill? Cannot he get help ?" 

“No; he may never speak to another human being. 
If he falls ill, he must wait patiently till he is better again 
or dies.” 

“You never know, then, how he is ?” 

“Not before his death. A bowl of tsamba is pushed 
erery day into the opening, and a piece of tea and a 
piece of butter every sixth day; this he takes at night, 
and puts back the empty bowl to be filled for the next 
meal. When we find the bowl untouched in the opening, 
we know that the immured monk is unwell. If he has 
not touched the tsamba the next day, our fears increase ; 
and if six days pass and the food is not taken, we conclude 
he is dead and break open the entrance.” 

“Has that ever happened ?” 

“Yes ; three years ago a lama died who had spent twelve 
years in there, and fifteen years ago one died who had lived 
forty years in solitude and entered the darkness at the age 
of twenty.” 

“But is it not possible that the prisoner may speak to 
the monk who pushes the tsamba 4151, into the loophole? 
There is no witness present to see that all is correct ” 

“That could never happen and is not allowed,” 
answered my informant with a smile; “for the monk 
outside would be eternally damned were he to set his 
mouth to the loophole and try te talk to the recluse, and 
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the latter would break the charm if he spoke from within. 
If the man in there were to speak now, the three years 
he has passed there already would not be put down to his 
credit, and he would not like that. If, however, a lama: 
in Linga or Samde-puk falls ill, he may write his com- 
plaint and a request for the anchorite’s intercession on a 
piece of paper, which is placed in the tsamba bowl and 
pushed into the opening. Then the recluse prays for 
the sick man, and if the latter has faith in the power ої. 
prayer, and holds no unseemly conversation in the mean- 
time, the intercession of the recluse takes effect after two: 
days and the patient gets well again. On the other hand, 
the recluse never makes any communication in writing.” 

“We are now only a couple of paces from him. Does 
he not hear what we are saying, or, at least, that someone 
is talking outside his den ?” 

“No, the sound of our voices cannot reach him, the 
walls are too thick ; and even if it were the case, he would. 
not notice it, for he is buried in contemplation. He no 
longer belongs to this world; he probably crouches day 
and night in a corner, repeating prayers he knows by heart 
or reading in the holy books he has with him.” 

“Then he must have enough light to read it ?” 

“Yes, a small butter lamp stands on a shelf before 
two images, and its light suffices him. When the lamp 
goes out it is pitch-dark inside.” 

I took leave of the monk, and when I descended to the 
camp, I thought of the unfortunate man sitting up there 
in his dark hole. Poor, nameless, unknown to anyone, 
he came to Linga, where he heard a cave-dwelling stood’ 
vacant, and informed the monks that he had taken the 
vow to enter for ever into darkness. When his last day in 
this world of vanity dawned, all the monks of Linga fol- 
lowed him in deep silence, with the solemnity of a funeral, 
to his grave in the cave, and the door was closed on him 
for the rest of his life. I could picture to myself the re- 
markable procession, the monks in their red frocks, silent 
and grave, bending their bodies forward and turning their 
eyes to the ground, and walking slowly step by step as 
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though they would let the victim enjoy the sun and light 
as long as possible. Were they inspired with admiration of 
his tremendous fortitude, compared with which everything 
І can conceive, even dangers infallibly leading to death, 
seems to me insignificant ? The victim here is as unknown 
after death as in his lifetime, ‘and: the torture is endless, 
and can only be borne by a patience of which we can 
have no conception. 

No doubt the monks escorted him with the same tender- 
“ness and the same sympathy as the priest feels when he 
attends a criminal to execution. But what can have been: 
his own feelings during this last progress in the world ? 
We all have to pass along this road, but we do not know 
when. But he knew, and he knew that the sun would 
never again shine warmly on his shoulders and would never 
produce lights and shadows on the heaven-kissing moun- 
tains around the grave that awaited him. 

Now they have reached their destination, and the door 
of the tomb stands open. They enter in, spread out a 
mat of interlaced strips of cloth in a corner, set up the 
images of the gods, and lay the holy books in their place ; 
in one corner they place a wooden frame like those go- 
carts in which infants learn to walk and which he will 
not use till death comes upon him. They take their seats 
and recite prayers, not the usual prayers for the dead, but 
others which deal with the glorified light and life of 
Nirvana. They rise, bid him farewell, go out and close the 
door. Now he is alone and will never hear the sound of 
a human voice except his own, and when he says his 
prayers no one will be there to hear him. 

He hears the brethren roling the heavy stones to 
the door with levers, piling them up one on another in 
several layers, and filling up all chinkr with smaller stones 
and fragments. It is not yet quite dark, for there arc 
crevices in the door, and daylight is still visible at the 
upper edge. But the wall rises. At length there is only а 
tiny opening through which the last beam falls into the 
interior of his tomb. Does he become desperate ; does he 
jump up; thrust his hands against the door and try о 
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catch one more glimpse of the sun, which in another 
moment will vanish from his sight for ever? No one knows 
and no one will ever know; not even the monks who were 
present and helped to block up the entrance can answer 
this question. But he is but a man and he saw how a 
flagstone was fitted over the hole through which a last ray 
of daylight fell; and now the has darkness before him, and 
wherever he turns there is impenetrable darkness. 

Here he waits patiently for death, and death may delay’; 
its coming for ten or twelve years. His remembrance of 
the world and life outside his cell becomes fainter and 
fainter ; he has long forgotten the dawn in the east and the 
golden clouds of sunset; and when he looks up, his 
dimmed eyes perceive no stars twinkling in the night, only 
the black ceiling of his cave. At last, however, after long 
years have passed in the darkness, suddenly a great 
brilliancy flashes out—that is, when Death comes, takes 
him by the hand and leads him out. And Death has not 
to wait, entreat and coax, for the lama has waited and 
longed for his only guest and deliverer. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE END OF MUHAMED ISA 
My main concern now was to discover the source of the 
.Brahmaputra (Tsangpo) and to visit the holy lake of 
Tso-mavang, the Manasarowar of the Hindus. 

There were, however, difficulties to face. On April 27, 
when we had pitched our camp No. 150 at the foot of 
the Targo-gangri and the bank of the river Targo- 
tsangpo, twenty armed horsemen appeared. Hlaje Tsering 
having sent them to check our progress to the Dangra-yum- 
tso. They declared that on no condition were we to go to 
the lake. But not very far from our camp there was a 
red rocky promontory from the crest of which the lake was 
said to be visible. I promised to refrain from visiting its 
shores, provided they let me climb the red promontory. 
They did not object to this. But on April 28 the district 
chieftain appeared, and would not even allow me to go 
up the red mountain. We negotiated the whole day, and 
in the end he yielded. 

We then rode towards the south-west through the little 
pass of Dunka-la, and had a grand view over the great 
Shuru-tso, a lake of moderate size that was still frozen. 
It raged and blew day and night, but the air remained 
quite clear. On May 6 we rode up a steep path to the 
Angden-la. In the rather deep snow and the tiring rubbish 
the horses can get on only a step at a time, and have often 
to stop and rest. At the top of the pass (18,514 fect) 
stands a huge cairn with strings and streamers, their 
prayers rising to the dwellings of the gods on the wings 
of the wind. 

No words can describe the panorama around us. We 
stand above a sea of mountains, with here and there а 
predominant peak. To the south we see the Himalayas 
clearer and sharper than before, and can perceive where 
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the valley of the Brahmaputra runs on this side of the 
white ridge. Even the contours of the mighty mountains 
on the north-east shore of the lake, which we saw in 
winter from the north, are distinguishable, and they lie 

fully ten days’ journey from here. I sit at the fire, draw- 

ing and making observations, as on all the passes. North- 

wards the water draifs to the Shuru-tso, southwards to 

the Raga-tsangpo. My feet stand on the oceanic water- 

shed, my eyes roam over this huge system, which I love 

as my own possession. For the part where I now stand, 
was unknown and waited millions of years for my com- 

ing, lashed by innumerable storms, washed by autumn 

rains and wrapped in snow in winter. With every new 

pass on the watershed of the gigantic rivers of India, which 

I have the good fortune to cross, my desire and hope be- 

come ever greater to follow its winding line westwards to 

regions already known and to fill up on the map the great 

white blank north of the Tsangpo. I know very well that 

generations of explorers will be necessary to examine this 

mighty intricate mountain land, but my ambition will be 

satisfied if I succeed in making the first reconnaissance. 

On May 7 we march on in a terrible wind with the blue 
mirror of the Amchok-tso on the south. My horse sways, 
and the wind howls and moans in my ears; it whines and 
whistles, and a whole host of indignant spirits of the air 
seem to complain of all the misery they have seen in the 
world. So the days and months fly by to a chorus of 
storms, and spring still delays its coming In the evening 
songs of the Ladakis I fancy I hear an undertone of home- 
sickness, and they rejoice at every day’s march which, 
brings us a little farther westwards. 

On the morning of the 26th I sat on a barley sack 
before Muhamed Isa's tent and sketched, while the baggage 
and provisions were? made ready for my excursion to the 
junction of the Chaktak-tsangpo with the upper Brahma- 
putra. My excellent caravan leader stood, tall and straight 
as a pole, watching the others filling the sacks we were to 
take with us. In the evening he arranged a farewell ball 
for those of his men who were to accompany Robert and 
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те to the Tsangpo. He had bought in Shigatse а large 
fine guitar, on which he played himself in his tent; and 
this evening the dancing and singing went off more merrily 
than ever. 

Next morning the main caravan had already gone off 
westwards to Saka, and my party was ready when Muha- 
med Isa came to say farewell. He was ordered to remain 
in Saka till I returned, and to try by all means to gain the 
confidence of the officials by friendliness and prudent con- 
-duct. As I rode after my men, I turned once more in the 
saddle and saw Muhamed Isa’s stately form upright on his 
grey horse, his pipe in his mouth, his green velvet cap on 
his head and the black sheepskin loose on his shoulder, 
trotting quickly in the track of the caravan. 

On the goth I was rudely awakened by a native chief, 
who came with five attendants and made a horrible dis- 
turbance with my men. He beat some of them with the 
flat of his sword, while he took from the others the milk 
and butter they had bought the evening before, saying that 
no one had permission to sell us provisions. Also, we 
might not hire yaks—nor buy other provisions; but this 
was not of much consequence, for Robert had shot four 
wild geese, and the river was full of fish. 

I accordingly sent a message to Muhamed Isa to send 
us five horses immediately, and next morning the messen- 
gers brought me greetings from him and word that all was 
well with the caravan. Then we set off again northwards 
and soon came to a spot from which with the glass we 
could make out Muhamed Isa’s camp, two black tents and 
a white. Then we, too, passed across the Saka plain. At 
last we are at the camp, and I look in vain for Muhamed 
Isa’s stalwart figure. “He is lying in bed and has been ill 
all day," they tell me. I suppose it is his usual headache 
again, and hasten to the brazier in my tent, for we are 
chilled through. 

We had not been sitting long when Rabsang came to 
say that Muhamed Isa had lost consciousness, and I hurried 
off with Robert to his tent. An oil lamp was burning 
beside the head of his bed, where his brother Tsering sat 
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weeping. The sick man lay on his back, tall, strong and 
straight. I at once ordered hot bottles to be laid at his. 
feet and a bag of ice on his head. I called his name 
loudly, but he gave little sign ; he tried to turn his head and 
move his right arm, uttered a low groan, and then remained 
still again. Robert was shocked when I told him that 
Muhamed Isa would fiot see another sunrise.» Н 
This very morning he had got up with the sun, drunk- 
tea, and had had a stormy interview with two Tibetans. 
from the dzong. He had breakfasted about ten o'clock, є 
and slept an hour. When he rose, he had complained of 
headache. At noon he had gone to look out for us, had 
then had a violent attack of sickness, fallen on his left 
side and lain senseless. The other men had hurried up, 
carried him to his tent, and restored him to consciousness, 
Then he had admonished them to do their duty as here- 
tofore, and asked for cold water. In fearful suffering, he 
had prayed Guffaru to take a knife and cut his neck, An 
hour later another stroke had deprived him of speech, 
and when we entered his tent about five o'clock. his. con- 
sciousness was almost gone. At about half-past eight the 
breathing became slower and slower, and about nine o’clock 
the death-rattle commenced. Once, after a deep гевріга- 
tion, he lay still for some seconds. We thought that life 
had flown, but he breathed again, and after another minute 
came the last feeble breath, when old Guffaru covered the 
face with a white kerchief. Then all was still and, deeply 
moved, I bared my head before the awful majesty of 


Death. 


1 Town with resident governor. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
THE SOURCE OF THE BRAHMAPUTRA 


‘ON July 9 we parted from Guifaru, Muhamed Isa’s suc- 
cessor, and the main caravan, which was to keep to the 
- great highroad and cross the Marium-la to Tokchen, while 
Robert and I with three Ladakis and three armed Tibetans 
followed the Kubi-tsangpo up to its source, That was 
quite a bold adventure through the snowy mountains, and 
among moraines, granite detritus and boulders. Our three 
musketeers told us that all the nomads now sojourning in 
the Shamsang district would come up here in a few weeks 
to stay a month and a half till the snow drove them away 
again. In winter the snow lies 5 feet deep, and many 
men and animals perish in the snowdrifts, when the herds 
go too high up the mountains and are surprised by early 
heavy falls of snow. The autumn before, I was told, 
twenty-three yaks were grazing up at the foot of Ngomo- 
dingding when it began to snow furiously. Several herds- 
men hurried up to drive the animals down to lower ground, 
but the snow was heaped up in such large quantities that 
they had to turn back lest they should perish themselves. 
In the spring they went up, and found the skeletons and 
hides of the unfortunate animals. Even the wild asses 
cannot escape from the spring snow. They cannot run 
when the snow is deep, and after trying in vain to reach 
bare ground, they die of starvation and are frozen in the 
snowdrifts. Our three guides, who themselves pass the 
summer up here, assured me that the wild asses are frozen 
in an upright position, and often stand on all fours when 
the summer sun has thawed the snow. They had seen 
dead wild asses standing in herds as though they were 
alive. 
We continued to camp in this district at a few places— 
and our camp No. 201 was pitched at a height of 15,883 
88 
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feet. As we came hither, the peaks disappeared in clouds, 
but just before sunset the sky cleared and the last clouds 
floated away like light white steam over the glaciers of 
Ngomo-dingding. The surface, except where here and 
there blue crevasses yawned in the ice, was white with snow 
and the porous melting crust. 

When the sun had Set, nine peaks in a line from south- 
east to south-west stood Out with remarkable sharpness. 
Raven-black pinnacles, cliffs and ridges rise out of the 
white snow-fields, and the glaciers emerge from colossal, 
portals. A whole village of tents rising to heaven! The 
source of the Brahmaputra could not be embellished with 
a grander and more magnificent background. Holy and 
thrice holy are these mountains, which from their cold 
lap give birth and sustenance to the river celebrated from 
time immemorial in legend and song, the river of Tibet 
and Assam, the river par excellence, the son of Brahma. 
One generation after another of black Tibetans has in the 
course of thousands of years listened to its roar between 
the two loftiest mountain systems of the world, the Hima- 
laya and the Trans-Himalaya, and one generation after 
another of the various tribes of Assam has watered its 
fields with its life-giving floods and drunk of its blessed 
water. But where the source lay no one knew. Three 
earlier expeditions had determined its position approxi- 
mately, but none had been there. No geography had 
been able to tell us anything of the country round the 
source of the Brahmaputra. Only a small number of 
nomads repair thither yearly to spend a couple of short 
summer months. Here it is, here in the front of three 
glacier tongues, that the river so revered by the Hindu 
tribes begins its course of some 1800 miles through the 
grandest elevations of the world, from which its turbid 
volumes of water roll first to the east, then southwards, 
cuttings a wild valley through the Himalayas and finally 
flowing south-westwards over the plains of Assam. 

Busied with such thoughts, I went out again in the 
evening to gaze at the cliffs of the nine peaks which 
showed like dim misty shadows, while the ice and snow- 
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fields below, of the same colour as the sky, were not per- 
ceptible in the night. Then a flash of lightning blazed 
up behind Kubi-gangri, as the whole massive is called, and 
the crest crowned with eternal snow stood suddenly out 
in sharp pitch-black contours. Singular, entrancing land, 
where spirit voices are heard in the night and the sky 
blazes up in bluish light. AE. 

We decided to ride up to the source next day, July 13. 
Only Rabsang, Robert and a Tibetan were to accompany 
,me. The rest were to wait for our return under the com- 
mand of Tsering. We had to ride up among boulders and 
pebble beds, over ridges, banks and erosion furrows, over 
brooks and treacherous bog, over grass and clumps of 
brushwood, to a commanding point of view on the top of 
the old moraine (16,453 fect). Before us is a chaos of 
huge, precipitous, fissured, black, bare rocks, summits, 
pyramids, columns, domes and ridges, moraines, tongues of 
ice, snow and firn-fields—a scene hard to beat for wild 
grandeur. ; 

Here we make a halt. The largest glacier, which comes 
from the Kubi-gangri proper, is entirely- below us, and 
we have a bird’s-eye view of it. It is fed by three dif- 
ferent firn-fields, and has two. distinct medial moraines, 
Which here and there rise into ridges where the ice has 
been thrust aside. The right lateral moraine is well 
defined and is still partially covered with snow. The left 
is broad in its upper part but narrow below, where the 
green stream washes its base. Up above, a glacier from 
the west runs into the main glacier, and where the two 
join the side glacier is thrown up into a mighty wall, 
which merges into the left lateral moraine of the other, 
All the bottom of the glacier front is buried in rubbish, 
and the ice peeps out only here and there. Here are 
several small sheets of water, some ОЁ an intensely blue 
colour, others brown, with finely pulverized matter, 
showing that they are connected with the water of the 
ground moraine. Two of these small pools have verti- 
cal sides of blue ice like entrances to marvellous fairy 
grottos. A series of marginal crevasses are still partly 
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covered with snow. The terminal moraine is a chaos of 
mounds, pebbles and boulders, with patches of snow on 
the shady side. In a hollow between these hillocks flows 
the middle glacier stream, after passing two pools. The 
terminal moraine does not increase in size, for its material 
is slowly disintegrated and washed away by the stream, 
which winds in several afms over the even bed of the 
valley bottom just below ein the most capricious curves. 

The front of the main glacier, where the largest of all 
the glacier streams of the Kubi-gangri rises, is the actual’ 
source of the Brahmaputra. The other streams which 
enter it are smaller and shorter. We could not get to- 
them, for the horses sank too deep in the sand and mud 
of the main stream. On our return we made a halt at the 
place where the principal branch of the Kubi-tsangpo 
comes out from under the ice, and I found that the 
source of the Brahmaputra lies at an altitude of 15,958 
feet above sea-level. 

During the following days we continued north-west 
and then westward. In the Tamlung Pass we crossed the 
watershed between the Brahmaputra and Manasarowar 
(height 17,382 feet). Оп July 21 we rode down the Tage- 
bup valley among savage cliffs and visited the holy spring 
called Chakko with its crystal-clear water at a temperature 
of 40:42, collected іп a round pit 3 feet deep. A wall is 
erected about it, covered with flat stones, on which figures 
of Buddha and holy texts are carved. ‘Leaves from the 
holy scriptures are thrust between the stones of the wall, and 
streamers and rags fly from a pole. Through the water, 
clear as a mirror, could be seen blue and red beads, two 
inferior turquoises, some shells and other trash, thrown 
in as offerings by pious pilgrims. The water is supposed 
to haye miraculous powers. Murmuring prayers, our 
guide filled a wooden bowl with water and poured it 
over (Не head and mane of his horse to protect it from 
wolves. With the same object he tied a rag from the pole 
on to his horse’s forelock. He drank himself a good 
draught to render him invulnerable to the bullets of 
robbers. If a sheep or other animal is ill, it is only neces- 
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sary to sprinkle it with the holy water to make it well 
again. When a traveller or pilgrim stands at the well 
and pours water with both hands over his head, it guards 
him against falling into the hands of footpads, and from 
other misfortunes. And if he sits and meditates, drinks 
and washes his head, hands and legs, and has sufficient 
faith, then he finds gold coins*and precious stones at the 
bottom of the well. The sick man who bathes his whole 
body in the miraculous water becomes strong again. While 
my men were engaged in their ablutions, I sat at the edge 
of the well and listened to the mystical music of the flutter- 
ing prayer-streamers, and found this fascinating Tibet 
more enigmatical at every step. 


е 


CHAPTER XXIV 
E 
A NIGHT ON MANASAROWAR 


Wiru Robert, Rabsang and two Tibetans I now ride down., 
the Tokchen valley and up over the hills to the south- 
west. To the right of our route the turquoise-blue surface 
of the holy lake is displayed ; how beautiful, how fascinating 
is the scene! One seems to breathe more freely and easily, 
one feels a pleasure in life, one longs to voyage over the 
blue depths and the sacred waves. For Manasarowar is 
the holiest and most famous of all the lakes of the world, 
the goal of the pilgrimage of innumerable pious Hindus, 
a lake celebrated in the most ancient religious hymns and 
songs; and in its clear waters the ashes of Hindus find a 
grave as desirable and honoured as in the turbid waters of 
the Ganges. During my stay in India I received letters 
from Hindus in which they asked me to explore the revered 
lake and the holy mountain Kailas, which lifts its summit 
in the north under a cupola of eternal snow, where Shiva, 
one of the Indian Trinity, dwells in his paradise among a 
host of other deities ; and they told me that if I could give 
them an exact description of the lake and river, they would 
remember me in their prayers and their gods would bless 
me. But that was not why I longed to be there. The 
lake had never been sounded—I would sink my lead to 
the bottom and make a map of its bed. І would learn 
something of the monasteries and the life of Hindu and 
Tibetan pilgrims, for the lake is sacred in the eyes of 
Lamaists also, who call it Tso-mavang or Tso-rinpoche, the 
“Holy Lake.” How can Manasarowar and Kailas be the 
objects of divine honours from two religions so different as 
Hinduism and Lamaism unless it is that their overpowering 
beauty has appealed to and deeply impressed the human 


mind, and that they have seemed to belong rather to- 
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heaven than to earth? Even the first view from the hills 
to the shore caused us to burst into tears of joy at the won- 
derful, magnificent landscape and its surpassing beauty. 
The oval lake, somewhat narrower in the south than the 
north, and with a diameter of about 15 У» miles, lies like an 
enormous turquoise embedded’ between two of the finest 
and most famous mountain giants of the world, the Kailas 
in the north and Gurla Mandatta in the south, and be- 
tween huge ranges, above which the.two mountains uplift 
their crowns of bright white eternal snow. Yes, already 
I felt the strong fascination which held me fettered to the 
banks of Manasarowar, and I knew that I would not 
willingly leave the lake before I had listened, until I was 
weary, to the song of its waves. 

When I asked my guides what they thought of a boat 
trip across the lake, they answered unhesitatingly that it 
was impossible; mortals who ventured on the lake; which 
was the home of the gods, must perish. Also in the middle 
Tso-mavang was not level as on the shore, but formed a 
transparent dome, and up its round arch no boat could 
mount; and even if we succeeded in getting the boat 
up, it would shoot down the other side with such velocity 
that it must capsize, and we should perish in the waves 
because we had excited the wrath of the god of the lake. 

On July 27, when the sun set, the wind increased in 
strength, and heavy clouds spread up from the south-west. 
At seven o'clock it was pitch dark all round, not a star 
shone out, not a trace was visible of the outline of the 
shore and of the snowy mountains, and the sea was buried 
in the shades of night. But an hour later the wind fell, 
the air became quite calm, and the waves beat in a 
monotonous rhythm on the bank. The smoke of the 
camp-fires rose straight up into the air. 

Then I gave orders to set оці. The baggage was 
stowed and the mast stepped to be ready if we had a 
favourable wind. Provisions for two days were put in the 
boat. I wore а leathern vest, Kashmir boots and an Indian 
helmet, and sat on a cushion and a folded fur coat on, 
the lee-side of the rudder, on the other side of which tue 
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sounding-line with its knots lay ready on the gunwale. 
The log, Lyth's current meter, was attached to the boat to 
register the whole length of the course, and compass, watch, 
notebook and map sheets all lay close beside me, lighted 
by a Chinese paper lantern, which could be covered with a 
towel when we did not want the light. I used the towel 
after every sounding to dry my hands. Rehim Ali took 
his seat forward, Shukkur Ali in the stern half of the boat, 
Where we were cramped for room and had to take care that 
We did not get entangled in the sounding-line. 

Tsering took a sceptical view of the whole adventure. 
He said that the lake was full of wonders, and at the 
best we should be driven back by mysterious powers when 
we had rowed a little way out . Апа-а Tibetan agreed 
With him, saying that we should never reach the western 
shore though we rowed with all our might, for the lake 
80d would hold our boat fast, and while we thought that it 
Was advancing it would really remain on the same spot, 
and finally the angry god would draw it down to the 

ottom. | 

At my command, the boatmen took a firm grip of the 
Oars and the boat glided out from the beach, where our 
Men stood in a silent, thoughtful group. Our fires were 
Seen for a while, but soon disappeared, for they were burn- 
ing almost on a level with the water. The great lake was 

ark and mysterious in the night, and unknown depths 
lurked beneath us. The contours of the hills on the shore 
Were still visible behind us, but we had not gone far before 
they were swallowed up by higher mountains farther ой), 
which gradually came into view. After twenty minutes 
towing we stopped and let down the line, sounding 135 
feet. The roar of the surf on the beach was the only sound 
in the silence of night, except the splash of the oes ae 
the voices of the oarsmen singing in time with their 
Strokes. " At the next sounding the depth чаз 141 
feet. If the bottom did not fall more тарі Шу ош 
ine would be long enough. Everry hour I Sd sun be 
temperatures of the air and the water. Now the g Laf 
slesp paid a visit ; Shukkur Ali yawned at every n 
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stroke, and every yawn was so long that it lasted three 
strokes. 

The air is quite still, A long, smooth swell causes the 
boat to rock slightly. All is quiet, and I ask myself in- 
voluntarily if other beings are listening to the splash of 
the oars as well as ourselves. ‘it is;warm, with а tempera- 
ture of 46-9? at eleven o'clock, The next two depths are 
143 and 164 feet. My oarsmen follow the soundings with 
deep interest, and look forward to the point where the 
depth will begin to decrease. They think it awful and 
uncanny to glide over such great depths in the dark night. 
Again blue lightning flashes behind Gurla Mandatta, which 
stands forth in a pitch-black outline, after appearing just 
before in a white robe of moonlighted snowfields. A little 
later all the southern sky flames up like a sca of fire; the 
flashes quickly follow one after the other, and shoot up to 
the zenith, seeming to stay a moment behind the moun- 
tains, and it becomes light as day; but, when the glow 
dies out, the darkness is more intense, and the sublime, 
poetic solemnity of the night is enhanced. By the light 
of the flashes I can see the faces of the two men, who are 
startled and uneasy, and do not dare to disturb the awful 
stillness by their singing. 

The queen of night, with diamonds in her dark hair, 
looks down upon the holy lake. The midnight hour is 
passed, and the early morning hours creep slowly on. . We 
sound 203, 200, 184, 184, 180 and 190 feet, and it seems 
therefore as if we had passed the deepest depression. Lean- 
-ing on the gunwale I enjoy the voyage to the full, for 
nothing I remember in my long wanderings in Asia can. 
compare with the overpowering beauty of this nocturnal 
sail. I seem to hear the gentle but powerful beat of the 
great heart of Nature, its pulsation growing weaker in the 
arms of night, and gaining fresh vigour in the glow of the 
morning red. The scene, gradually changing as the hours 
go by, seems to belong not to earth but to the outermost 
boundary of unattainable space, as though it lay much 
nearer heaven, the misty fairyland of dreams and imagina- 
tion, of hope and yearning, than to the earth witk. its 
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mortals, its cares, its sins and its vanity. The moon des- 
cribes its arch in the sky, its restless reflexion quivering on 
the water, and broken by the wake of the boat. 

The queen of night and her robe become paler. The 
dark sky passes into light blue, and the morn draws nigh 
from the east. Theresis 2 faint dawn over the eastern 
mountains, and soon theirs outlines stand out sharply, as 
though cut out on black paper. The clouds, but now float- 
Ing white over the lake, assume a faint rosy hue, which , 
gradually grows stronger, 2nd is reflected on the smooth 
water, calling forth a garden of fresh roses. We row among 
floating rose-beds, there is an odour of morning and pure 
Water in the air, it grows lighter, the landscape regains its 
colour, and the new day, July 28, begins its triumphal 
Progress over the earth. Only an inspired pencil and 
Magic colours could depict the scene that met my eyes 
when the whole country lay in shadow, and only the 
highest peaks of Gurla Mandatta caught the first gleam of 

е rising sun. In the growing light of dawn the mountain, 
with its snow-fields and glaciers, had shown silvery white 
and cold; but now! In a moment the extreme points of 
the summit began to glow with purple and liquid gold. 
And the brilliant illumination crept slowly like a mantle 
down the flanks of the mountain, and the thin white 
Morning clouds, which hovered over the lower slopes and 
formed a girdle round a well-defined zone, floating freely 
like Saturn's ring, and like it throwing a shadow on the 
fields of eternal snow, these too assumed a tinge of gold 
and purple, such as no mortal can describe. The colours, 
at first as light and fleeting as those of a young maiden in 

€r ball-dress, became more pronounced, light concentrat- 
€d itself on the eastern mountains, and over their sharp 
Outlines a sheaf of bright rays fell from the upper limb of 

€ sun upon the lake. And now day has won the victory, 
and T try dreamily to decide what spectacle has made iE 
Sreater impression on me—the quiet moonlight, or the 
Sunrise with its warm, rosy gleam on the eternal snow. 

At last we were released from imprisonment in the 
beat. We saw the bottom through the clear water, and a 
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few strokes of the oar brought the boat to a wall of clay 
and decaying weeds, which the winter ice had pushed up 
on the bank. Inside the wall lies a longish lagoon, with 
mud in which one sinks to the knee. The time was half- 
past one, so we had been sixteen and a half hours on the 
lake. But when we had reached,the shore we found it 
impossible to get on land. After I had thought over the 
matter, while the men looked about them, we rowed 
northwards, and after an hour and a half discovered a 
place where the boat could be drawn ashore. Then we 
had been eighteen hours on the water. 

A herdsman was seen, but he made off quickly. Fuel 
was collected and a fire lighted. Tea was infused and 
mutton fried, and when the three of us had eaten our 
dinner a temporary tent was constructed of the oars, mast 
and sail, in which I lay down to sleep towards seven o'clock, 
wrapped in my furs, and with the life-buoys for a pillow. 
I had toiled for thirty-one hours continuously, so I went to 
sleep at once, and knew nothing of the storm which raged 
all night, or of the twenty-five pilgrims who passed by at 
dawn on their circuit of the holy lake. 


CHAPTER XXV 


A STORM (ОЧӘТНЕ HOLY LAKE З 
On August 7 I was awakened early when the sun was 
Pouring fresh gold over the blue lake, and a lama on the 
roof of the Tugugompa monastery was blowing long- 7 
drawn heavy notes from his shell horn. I hastened to the 

. shore, where the boat lay ready with its usual equipment. 
Shukkur Ali and Tundup Sonam put the sounding-line 
In order and stowed our baggage. The Hindu pilgrims 
who had set up their tents near us lined the bank like the 
wild geese, left their clothing on land, and waded with 
Only a cloth round their loins, to bathe in the holy beatify- 
ing water of the lake. It must be very refreshing to people 
from the close jungles of India to wash on such a cool 
morning in water at only a few degrees above freezing- 
Point. Most of them, however, go in no farther than up 
to their knees. There they squat down, or scoop up the 
Water in their joined hands and throw it over them. They 
таке symbolical signs, fill their mouths with water and 
Send it out in a stream, hold their hands flat against their 
aces and look at the rising sun, and perform all kinds of 
Complicated manipulations, which I remember seeing at 

е ghats of Benares. They аге sunburnt, thin and miser- 
able, and they are too thinly clad—I did not see a single 
Sheep-skin- and they complain of the severity of the 
climate, catch chills, and come to my tent for medicine. 

Ome stood about an hour in the water before they re- 
turned to the beach to put on their clothing, and then ү 
Sat in groups talking. But they return to the valleys or 

Ndia convinced that they have performed an action ie | 
Pleasing to the gods, and they take with them small meta 

Ottles filled with holy water from E 2 give 
to their relations. They believe that one О е мау: 
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salvation runs past Manasarowar. They are always hope- 
ful, and that is a fine thing for pilgrims on the face of the 
earth. 2 

They stared with astonishment at our boat, which was 
driven out from ‘the shore by powerful strokes, perhaps 
with envious eyes, for many asked me afterwards to let 
them go with me, that they might for the rest of their 
lives look back to the time when they floated on the sacred 
waves. The lake lay smooth and still, but at the first 
sounding-station (115 feet), the lake god shook himself, a 
north-westerly breeze sprang up, and the waves splashed 
and danced briskly against our bow, for our third line of 
soundings was carried towards the north. We sounded 
174, 207, 226, 236, 246 and 253 feet, while the waves 
increased and the boat rode well but with diminished 
speed. Gurla Mandatta was almost clear, but Kailas was 
buried in clouds. The wind fell and the sun glowed, and 
everything foretold a fine day. At the ninth point the 
depth was less, 246 feet; we had passed the line of sound- 
ings made in the night and its great depths. Afterwards 
the depths were 223, 197, 187, 194 and 200 feet. 

The north-westerly breeze began to blow again, and 
at midday clouds gathered in the north, A heavy bluish- 
grey layer of clouds sank down slowly on the mountain 
flanks, and from its under side rain fringes hung down, 
greyish-purple on a compact dark background. All the 
mountains and the whole strand disappeared, and the 
masses of cloud seemed as though they would fall on the 
lake. The rowers put forth all their strength when I had 
pointed out to them that we were drawing near to the 
shelter of the bank, and that the waves were becoming 
smaller the farther we advanced. We had left Gossul- 
gompa a good distance to the left; I could not see the 
monastery myself, but the men saw it as a small white 
speck in the distance. t 

Just before one o'clock yellow swirls of dust and sand 
appeared near the landspit which we were making for. 
They became denser and larger, and looked yellow and 
-dismal on the dark purple background of gathering clouds. 
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“We are in for a storm,” І said quietly. 

ды is with us,” replied Shukkur Ali quite as calmly. 
high” ow on, and we shall get in before the waves are 

The wind fell again, and it began to rain i 

П g in a few lar, 
шор, which on reaching the surface of the water regained 
da TES separate?round beads, as though, they were 
d re ae a film of oih Then followed an extremely 
o shower of hail which lashed the water as it streamed 
ТА п, enveloped us in semi-darkness, caused the lake to 
A up in millions of tiny fountains, and in two minutes” 
Bir e the inside of the boat white. Nothing was visible 
ДА ourselves and the boat, only water and hail, which 
ees the lake like rods and produced a hissing gurgle. 
li he and then the clouds were lighted up by quivering 
і E ung, and the thunder growled heavily and threaten- 
aa in the north. Then the men turned round, but 
all see nothing in the mist; they were uneasy and we 

felt that there was danger ahead. 

Тһе hail was followed Бу pelting rain, a downpour 
of such furious impetuosity that І could not imagine any 
more tremendous. At length the rain became finer, but 
at four minutes after one o'clock we heard a deafening 


roar in the north-east, a sound such as a storm of the 
duce. Hail and rain were nothing 


nd furiously over the lake. 
arlier, instead of watching 
f the Hindus ? No, the god of Tso- 

ould teach us once. for all not 


gompa, and our men 


Walls of the Tugu monastery! 

For a minute "we struggled frantically to keep our 
Coursesin spite of the waves which swept upon us from the 
right. They swelled up with astonishing rapidity, and 
every wave which dashed against the taut canvas of the 
boat and dissolved into spray; made a cracking sound as 
though the little vessel were about to burst. I perceived 
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that the attempt to hold our course was hopeless. We must 
fall off with the wind and waves. We had Gossul-gompa 
to the south, 50° W., and the storm was from the north- 
east; we could find refuge in the monastery, if we could 
get so far. The difficulty was to turn at right angles with- 
out capsizing. Twice I failed and we shipped more water, 
but the third time I succeeded, arid now, if we had any 
care for our lives, we must prevent the boat from veering 
up into the wind; the storm came a little from the right. 
Tundup Sonam, who rowed the starboard oar in the bow, 
had all the work, while Shukkur Ali had only to dip in 
his oar occasionally at my command, but though outwardly 
calm he was too excited and eager, and when my voice 
could not be heard amid the howling of the storm, I put 
my hand on his knuckles to make him leave the 
oar alone. 

Now began a voyage such as I had never experienced 
in all my journeys in Tibet. The storm increased to a 
hurricane, and under its pressure the waves became as high 
as the billows of the Baltic in stormy weather; a steamer 
would have rolled in such a sea, and we in the little canvas 
boat had to negotiate the unexpected cross rolls following 
one another. Lashed, hunted and persecuted by the 
raging force of the wind, we swept over the lake. It 
seemed as though a bottomless, watery grave yawned in 
front of us which might at any moment swallow up our 
boat. Waves came rolling up, foam-capped, hissing and 
thundering behind us, and we shuddered at the thought 
that they might fill the boat in an instant and send it to 
the bottom, but it rose bravely over the sharp smooth crests. 
The view was open on all sides, the sun was visible in the 
south, Gurla Mandatta was clear and sharp, and it was 
black and threatening only in the north. 

Waves come and pass on, and éach time the boat 
sinks into a hollow as though we had fallen into 2 water 
grotto. Now we are lifted up again and the irregular 
wave reminds us of the pyramidal summit of Kubigangri. 
We struggle bravely and I sit on the bottom of the boat 
pushing the rudder with all my strength to keep the boat 
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in the right direction while the spray, lashed by the wind, 
Spurts over us as from a fire-hose. Frequently a broken 
crest slips over thé gunwale, but we have not a hand free 
to bale out the water. We see the boat filling slowly— 
shall we reach the bank before it sinks? The mast and 
sail lie with two reserve oars tied fast across the middle of 
the boat. If we could set a sail, the boat would be easier 
to handle, but it is not to Be thought of now, when we can 
hardly keep our balance sitting down and stiffening our- 


selves with our féet, with the heavy blows and the un» є 


expected positions the boat assumes according to the form 
of the waves, their slopes, curves and curls. Besides, in 
such a storm the mast would break like glass. 

The longer the storm lasts and the larger the expanse 
of lake left behind us in the north-east, the higher rise the 
Waves; we are swept forwards, we rock up and down on 
the lumpy lake and fresh cold douches are constantly 
Poured over us from the crests as they split into spray 
like plumes of feathers. How small and helpless we feel 
in the presence of these roused and infuriated forces of 
Nature, how imposing and awful, and yet how grand and 
Splendid is this spectacle! The two men had never in their 
lives seen anything to equal it. I sit with my back to the 
Pursuing billows, but the men have them before their faces, 
and I know when the large waves are approaching by their 
muttered “Ya Allah!” 

Thus we are driven on, апа the’ timeyseems endless. 


or five quarters of an hour we have striven with the, 
inute has seemed to 


Us an hour. At last the monastery 


Brows larger, the details bec 
see the white fagade with its upper 
Windows and roof streamers, and some monks d 
а balustrade with "their eyes xed on the boat. Т 
elow “the cloister terrace there is wild foaming suri. 
Ow we are to land I cannot шпабі 


to-day. We envy th 
: қау He z 
ünder their feet, and should like t 
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We have only а few minutes more. With the help of 
Shukkur Ali I manage to get out of my heavy soaked 
boots, and have scarcely done so when the boat is pitched 
violently into the breakers on the shore. Here the water 
is as brown as oatmeal, and the undertow sucks out the 
boat again. Now Tundup Sonam wishes to jump out of 
the boat, but I advise him to try first with the oar if he 
can reach the bottom ; he feels ‘no ground and has to wait 
patiently. The boat receives a blow from behind and 
threatens to capsize; the oarsmen work as if they were 
possessed, to fight against the undertow, and before I am 
aware Tundup has jumped out and, up to his breast in 
water, draws the boat shorewards with all his might. 
Now we two follow his example, and with our united 
strength succeed at last in drawing the boat up the beach 
before the raging surf can dash it to pieces. One more 
hard pull and we have drawn it up over the mud embank- 
ment into the lagoon, which the waves cannot reach. 

Now we had had enough, and we threw ourselves down 
on the sand, quite tired out. After dozing for a few 
minutes we got up and were greeted kindly by two monks 
and three young novices. They were deeply interested, 
and inquired how we were. ‘Were we hurt at all and 
would we come up into the monastery and spend the night 
in their warm rooms? But I thanked them for their kind 
offers and preferred to sleep as usual in the open air. If 
they could get us fuel and food, we should be much obliged. 
Presently they returned with sacks full of dung, brush- 
wood and billets, and soon a grand fire was burning on 
the terrace. 

It is still broad daylight, but the storm rages. Gurla 
Mandatta and all the country to the south has disappeared, 
for the gale is passing off in that direction. There is fine 
close rain again. Falcons scream ifi the holes of the 
pebbly slopes—dangerous neighbours for the bluish-grey 
pigeons cooing on the rocks. At last the northern sky 
becomes clear, and all the mountains are white with snow ; 
we are certainly past the early days of August, but is it 
possible that autumn is already beginning ? The.summer 
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has been so short that we have hardly had time to get 
accustomed to it. 

Another night falls on the earth. Impenetrable dark- 
ness surrounds us, and only in the zenith a few stars sparkle. 
The swell still roars against the strand, but Tso-mavang is 
gently falling asleep. Abgve us towers the monastery on 
its steep wall like a foftress, and the monks hase retired to 
rest. The falcons are héard no more, and the pigeons 
have sought their nests. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE GOSSUL MONASTERY 


THE next morning, accompanied by Rabsang, I ascended 
the winding path up to the Gossul monastery. At the- 
turns and projections stand cubical chhortens! and votive 
cairns, and here and there a streamer flutters on a mast. 
A samkang* hangs over a cavern produced by the fall of a 
huge mass from the slope of the pebble terrace eleven 
years ago. I told the monks that they should not put too 
much confidence in the ground on which their monastery 
stands. They reckon millions of years for the soul’s wan- 
derings, but their earthly dwellings are not built for eternity. 
There were only three monks there, and these are generally 
changed every three years; also there were four novices, 
seven, nine, ten and eleven years old respectively, running 
about as actively as mice, and waiting on the monks. Their 
mother, a nun from Purang, also lives in the monastery. 
She had been married before she “took the veil,” and 
when her husband died she dedicated herself and all her 
children to the Church. I afterwards learned that one of 
the “boys” was a girl; they were so like one another that I 
could not distinguish between them. They appeared small 


first uncertain steps in the domain of wisdom ; the eldest 
is said to have already acquired considerable knowiedge. 
I went into the temple and for twelve hours drew, took 
measurements, made all kinds of inquiries and took notes. 
1 Stone monuments. ? Hermit's cave. 
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The Ihakang is like an old armoury, a museum of fine, rare 
articles, which show great artistic skill, and have been de- 
Signed, carved, modelled and painted with unwearied 
patience and real taste. The hall, supported by eight 
pillars, has two red divans; a statue of Buddha in glided 
bronze, and a number ofsother idols; drums hanging in 
stands, lacquered tables with the usual religious dbjects, and 
a large quantity of votive bowls in the brightest brass and 
of uncommon, tasteful forms. 

We ascended to the roof of Gossul-gompa. It is На» 
as usual, with a chimney, parapet and streamers. No 
language on earth contains words forcible enough to des- 
cribe the view from it over the lake. It was, indeed, much 
the same as we had seen from various points on the shore, 
but the light and shade was so enchanting and the colour- 
ing so wonderful that I was amazed, and felt my heart beat 
More strongly than usual as I stepped out of the dark 
temple halls on to the open platform. Tundup Soman said 
1n his simple way that the lake with its encircling mountains 
seemed like the sky with its light clouds. І, too, was the 
Victim of an illusion which almost made me catch at the 
Parapet for support. I wondered whether it was a fit of 
giddiness. For I took the border of mountains on the 
eastern shore for a belt of light clouds, and the surface of 
the sea for part of the sky. The day was perfectly calm 
and the lake like a mirror, in which the sky was reflected ; 
both looked exactly the same, and were of the same colour, 
and the mountains, which in consequence of the distance 
Were all blended into a dark shadow, were like a girdle of 
clouds. The air was not clear, everything was of a duil 
Subdued tone, there was no colour to speak of, but all was 
Srey—sky, land and water, with a tinge of blue, a fairy 
Scene of glass, with decorations of white gauze seen through 
а thin blue veil of incense rising from the altar of the 
mighty god of the lake. 4 

What has become of the earth, if a 
We are not totally bewitched, for we 
Toof of the monastery leaning agat 

5?am-picture іп the most ethereal tr 


11 is sky and clouds ? 
are standing on the 
nst the parapet. A 
ansitory tones floats 
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before us. Where now із the lake which yesterday nearly 
robbed us of life, and on which the storm was so furious 
that I still seem to feel the ground quaking under my feet ? 
I should have liked to remain under the enchantment of 
this illusion. But just below us runs the narrow margin 
on the bank, with its black dara ої сіау and water-weeds, 
and its elongated lagoons. Through the crystal-clear 
water we see the yellowish-grey mud on the lake bottom, the 
dark fringe of weeds and the dark depths beyond. All is 
50 indescribably quiet: so ethereal, transparent and transi- 
tory, so subtile and sensitive, that I scarcely dare breathe. 
Never has a church service, a wedding march, a hymn of 
victory or a funeral made a more powerful impression on 
me. 

Did fate compel me to pass my life in a monastery in 
Tibet, I would without hesitation choose Gossul-gompa. I 
would sit up there like a watchman, gaze over the lake, 
and watch how its aspect changed every hour during the 
twelve months of the year. I would listen to the howling 
of the autumn storms, and notice on calm November days 
how the belt of ice along the shore broadened from day 
to day, if only to melt again in the course of a day. 
The ring of ice would creep on ever nearer to the middle 
of the lake, be destroyed again and again by new gales, and 
then begin again to enchain the waters. And at length, 
on a day in January, when the layers of water were cooled 
through and through and no wind disturbed the air, I 
should see the god of Tso-mavang stretch a ringing roof 
of glass over his green palace, and the winter storms bestrew 
it with white powder and drive the whirling snow in dense 
clouds over the ice, with its smooth, dark green surface 
peeping out here and there. And on calm days the lake 
would lie a white plain, lifeless and lonely under its white 
shroud, and I should sit by the bier of my friend longing 
for the spring. In vain would the first storms ої" spring 
contend with the solidity of the ice and its brave resistance, 
but at last the sun would come to help the wind, and I 
would once again listen to the song of the waves and the 
‘screaming of the wild geese. 
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Wonderful, attractive, enchanting lake! Theme of story 
and legend, playground of storms and changes of colour, 
apple of the eye of gods and men, goal of weary, yearning 
pilgrims, holiest of the holiest of all the lakes of the world, 
art thou Tso-mavang, lake of all lakes. Navel of old Asia, 
where four of the most famous rivers of the world, the 
Brahmaputra, the Indus, the Sutlej and the Ganges, rise 
among gigantic peaks, surrounded by а world of moun- 
tains, among which is Kailas, the most famous in the 
World; for it is sacred in the eyes of hundreds of millions, 
of Hindus, and is the centre of a wreath of monasteries 
where every morning blasts of conchs sound out from the 
roofs Axle and hub of the wheel, which is an image of 
life, and round which the pilgrims wander along the way 
of salvation towards the land of perfection. That із 
Manasarowar, the pearl of all the lakes of the world. 
Hoary with age when the books of the Veda were written, 
its blue billows have in the course of centuries seen in- 
numerable troops of faithful Hindus and Tibetans arrive 
at its banks, there to drink, bathe and find rest аа 
Souls. Standing up on the convent roof, while a ence 
reigns around, one fancies one hears innumerable wan a 
approaching, and the echo of their stumbling feet on the 
holy path around the lake. ‘And one casts a glance p 
the night of past centuries, which have left no ше 3 

eir aspirations and vain search after an imaginary b'essec- 


ness. But Tso-mavang remains the same as d 
and its azure-blue eye sees new generations treading 


footsteps of the old. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


SOURCE OF THE INDUS 
бімсе I had been successful in fixing the position of the 
source of the Brahmaputra, my old dream of discovering 
“the source of the Indus was revived, and all my aspira- 
tions and ambitions were now concentrated on this object. 
When I now learned from the monks that the point where 


the famous river issues forth from the “Mouth of the 
Lion”? was only three days’ jo 


“You will have to make your excursii 


2 sion at your own 
risk,” he said. “You will most certainly be caught before 


you reach the source of the Indus.” So I arranged with 
Robert that he should lead the main caravan in very short 
day’s marches to Gartok, while I made as rapidly as possible 
for the source of the Indus. I took only as many things 
d contain and as companions 
Rabsang as interpreter and 
six animals and three dogs, 


› for ers were said to make the 
country very unsafe. І could 


way I came across an old j 
wished to make the round 
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valley that runs north-north-eastwards from Diri-pu to the 
Tseti-la. The stream, divided into many arms, was covered’ 
in the night by a thin coating of ice, smooth as glass, where 
the water had run off, but it disappeared when day came. 
The valley is broad and the road showed traces of con- 
siderable traffic, though Же did not meet a,soul The 
marmots whistled in front of their holes ; the summer would: 
soon be over for them. We followed the fresh tracks of 
three horsemen, and mounted up among huge cones of 
detritus with babbling brooks of melted snow to the pass, 
which lay at a height of 18,465 feet. 

In the evening Rabsang reported that our fuel-gatherers. 
had heard whistles, and that these signals had been 
answered from the other side. The men believed that 
there were robbers here, and did not dare to sit outside by 
the fire lest they should be good marks for shots out of an 
ambush. I quieted them with the assurance that no robber 
would venture to attack a European, but eave orders to the: 
Watchmen to keep an eye on our animals. 

The night ms quietly, and the minimum шыт 
ture went down to 16:29; autumn was come Я 
dreary Tibet, I had supposed that the Tseti-la was the 
Pass on the main divide, but we had not gone far үп, Be 
Saw its brook, which flowed northwards, make а ben З о 

€ west and descend through а well-defined valley to де 
Unglung. But we soon reached the actual а 
€xtremely flat threshold. Here lies a small n ic 
rained by a brook issuing from its n si an me 
We followed all day. From this lake we follow arsh 
afluent of the Indus northwards. The ground prar 
Ard rough. Here and there are seen three hearmonon 
dead horse lies among the luxuriant grass. і га d edel 
ât no nomads are encamped here. At lengt ing down- 
а far distance quite down in the valley men а ея 
Stream “with large flocks of sheep. Tundup 


ees the rest of us. 
She are sent after them, and by degr ds from Gertse, 


COme up with the party. They are noma : 
Who PET E ilt o уай and б ра, dotted 
"еу on their five hundred sheep. All the 
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over with white sheep, which trip along actively, plucking 
the grass as they go. In front of us rises a steep purple 
mountain chain, and along the flank turned towards us the 
Indus is said to flow. We joined the men of the sheep 
caravan and camped together with them. There were five 
of them, all armed with guns, ard they said that the district 
was frequently haunted by robbers, who at times seemed 
to vanish altogether, and then suddenly came down like a 
whirlwind, and no one knew whence they came. 
Our camping-ground on the bank of the Indus (16,665 
‘feet) is called Singi-buk. Eastwards the valley is broad 
and open, but the Indus itself is here an insignificant 
stream. We rode up the valley, leaving on our right a red, 
loaf-shaped mountain called Lungdep-ningri. Opposite, 
on the northern side of the valley, were seen two fine Ovis 
Ammon sheep feeding on a conical elevation. They bore 
splendid horns, and carried their heads royally. They soon 
perceived us and made slowly up the slope. But they paid 
too much attention to our movements and did not notice 
that Tundup Sonam, with his gun on his back, was making 
a detour to stalk them from the other side of the hill. 
After a while we heard a shot, and a good hour later, when 
the camp was pitched, Tundup came back laden with as 
much of the flesh of his victim as he could carry. Thus 
we obtained a fresh addition to our somewhat scanty 
rations, and Tundup’s exploit enhanced the glory of this 
memorable day. In the evening he went off again to fetch 
more meat, and he brought me the head of the wild sheep, 
which I wished to preserve as a memento of the day at the 
source of the Indus. 

The ground rises exceedingly slowly. Singi-yüra is a > 
rugged cliff to the north, with a large hole through its 
summit. Singi-chava is the name of a commanding emin- 
ence to the south. Then we wade through the outflow of the 
Munjam valley running in from the south-east, Above this 
the Indus is only a tiny brook, and part of its water comes 
from a valley in the south-east, the Bokar. A little later we 
camped at the aperture of the spring, which is so well con- 
cealed that it might easily be overlooked without a guide. 
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From the m i 
ої detritus, on nos CERE а шкы 
rubbish, descends io tl азар a does азиза wiin 
Projects a slab of о the level, open valley. At its foot 
E int о white rock with an almost horizontal 
ane at um erneath which „several small springs well и 
Stream, xA fornüng weedy ponds, and the ERIS 
iE s ) we had traced upwards and which is the 
he four рс of the head-waters of the mighty Indus. 
Of отв б gest springs are said to emit the same quantity 
rainy Же БІЛЕК апа sunimer, but a little more after 
EU ind й р оп the slab of rock stand three tall 
Pyramids of 2 small cubical structure containing votive 
Eum SS And below the structure is a quadran- 
With fine ЧЕ 1 nundreds of red flagstones, some covered 
BOlinches hi r p Ru some bearing a single character 
On another E Оп two the wheel of life was incised, and 
OF iih ees ivine image, which I carried off as a souvenir 
source of the Indus. 
night RIDE a memorable evening and a memorable 
Cet above 15 sse geographical spot, situated 16,946 
emerge f; sea-level. Here I stood and saw the Indus 
this Un om the lap of the earth. Here I stood and saw 
ШЕТ entons brook wind down the valley, and I 
etween n all the changes it must undergo before it passes 
тоге 1e rocky cliffs, singing its roaring song in ever 
® Where ыан crescendo, down to the sea at Karachi, 
Of its A amers load and unload their cargoes. I thought 
and Balt os course through western Tibet, through Ladak 
enis а past Skardu, where the apricot trees nod on * 
and ne hrough Dardistan and Kohistan, past Peshawar, 
is swa 5 the plains of the western Punjab, until at last it 
of lowed up by the salt waves of the ocean, the Nirvana 
Mere I stood and wondered whether 
hen he crossed the Indus 
where its source lay, and 
that, except the Tibetans 
myself had pene- 
d been placed in 
h slabs. 


the Weary rivers. 
2200 е Бод Alexander, w 
дав ate, had any notion 
t emselye in the consciousness. 
eg to S other human being than 
ad 1s spot. Great obstacles ha 
Or mani ringmos—stone cists covered мій 
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my way, but Providence had secured for me the triumph 
of reaching the actual sources of the Brahmaputra and the 
Indus, and ascertaining the origin of these two historical 
rivers, which, like the claws of a crab, grip the highest of 
all the mountain systems of the world—the Himalayas. 
Their waters are born in the*reservoirs of the firmament, 
and they roll down their floods to the lowlands to yield life 
and sustenance to fifty millions of human beings. Up here 
white monasteries stand peacefully on their banks, while 
in India pagodas and mosques are reflected in their waters ; 
up here wolves, wild yaks and wild sheep roam about their 
valleys, while down below in India the eyes of tigers and 
leopards shine like glowing coals of fire from the jungles 
that skirt their banks, and poisonous snakes wriggle through 
` the dense brushwood. Неге in dreary Tibet icy storms 
and cold snowfalls lash their waves, while down in the flat 
country mild breezes whisper in the crowns of the palms 
and mango trees. І seemed to listen here to the beating of 
the pulses of these two renowned rivers, to watch the in- 
dustry and rivalry which, through untold generations, have 
occupied unnumbered human lives, short and transitory аз 
the life of the midge and the grass ; all those wanderers on 
the earth and guests in the abodes of time, who have been 
born beside the fleeting current of these rivers, have drunk 
of their waters, have drawn from them life and strength 
for their fields, have lived and died on their banks, and 
have risen from the sheltered freedom of their valleys up 
to the realms of eternal hope. Not without pride, but 
still with a feeling of humble thankfulness, I stood there, 
conscious that Т was the first white man who had ever 
penetrated to the sources of the Indus and the Brahmaputra- 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


A NEW CHAPTER 


o 


е : 
One of the most adventurous stories commences now ; чек 


I now pass the winter days in northern Tibet. In the 
night of December 3 the thermometer fell to -10:19. Next 
morning all the baggage was packed up and carried down 
the valley to Shyok by coolies. Two fellows, as strong as 
bears, carried my two tent-boxes. The animals carried 
only their new saddles. One group after another marched 
off, and at last I remained alone. Then I shook hands 
with my faithful companion, Robert, thanked him for his 
invaluable services, his honesty, his courage апа his 
patience; took leave also of most of the others who had 
followed me so far; mounted into my new Ladak saddle 
on my trusty white, and rode down to the Shyok valley 
with Anmar Ju. I was the last remaining of the original 
caravan, and was surrounded by men who were complete 
strangers to me, but I was also strange to them, and they 
had no suspicion of the foolhardy adventures І intended to 
lead them into. The wind, however, was the same and the 
same stars would twinkle in the sky during the cold silent 
nights in Tibet. So I should not be quite alone. ч 

It із little more than б miles to Shyok, and yet this 
short distance took almost eight hours. We had to cross 


the river six times, which j ў 
has cut a deep narrow passage between rocks of granite and 
gneiss. The first crossing was easy, for there the river 
had been frozen over in the night and, though the ice 
cracked, we passed over by a path strewn with sand. At 
the second passage the river was open but broad and 
shallow, and the ice belts on both sides had been strewn 
Е еште third WEEE had to cross over agam 


to the right bank, was very awkward, because ice belts 
7 
at tio 


ust below the village of Drugub. 
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suddenly ending in the middle were flooded in conse- 
quence of a damming up of the ice lower down. They 
could not therefore be strewn with sand, and we had to 
be careful lest we should fall out of the saddle when the 
horses set their feet down in the water 3 feet deep. It is 
little more agreeable when they jump up on the opposite 
edge, and their hoofs slide abot before they can get a 
firm foothold on the smooth ice. : 

Worst awaited us at the fourth and the fifth crossing ; 
while, at the sixth, the baggage had to be carried over 
the water by stark-naked men who tried with staves in 
their hands to keep their equilibrium among the treacher- 
ous rounded stones in the river-bed. An elderly man was 
seized with cramp when he was half-way across and could 
not move a step. Two bold youths jumped into the water 
and dragged him to land. Two mules, which could not 
be induced by coaxing or scolding to enter the water, were 
tugged over with a rope. I had a guide before my horse, 
which was wet half-way up the saddle, so that I had to 
tuck up my legs as high as possible and in this position it 
was very difficult to keep my balance, as the horse made 
unexpected jumps among the blocks. The men raised 
such a loud hurrah that the mountains rang again when 
I was over the last ford with a whole skin. 

Then we rode in the twilight up and down hill, and 
it was pitch-dark before a welcome blazing fire showed us 
that we were near the village of Shyok. We gathered 
round it as we came up, and delighted in its radiating heat. 
I could not help consoling myself with the thought that, if 
any pursuers followed me up from the English side, they 
would at any rate get a cold bath before they found me. 

In the night the temperature fell to only 15:49, but 
here we were at a height of no more than 12,365 feet. 
We spent December 5 in Shyok, to dry the pack-saddles 
and give the animals a day's rest after their trying work. 
In the evening the men held a farewell festival, for Shyok 
was the last village in Ladak. As soon as the drums and 
flutes were heard, all the women and girls of the country 
flocked to the dance. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
VIA», DOLOROSA 


Ir was Ч 
arder quer December 15 that we commenced to have a 
creased the ds eavy clouds and piercingly cold wind in- 
oes б culty of our march. We frequently passed й 
goods and. of unfortunate caravans—dead horses, bales of 
Moved to Rue from which the hay had been re- 
ШЕСІ ave the Ше of a dying horse. 
iu m ran up the narrow fissured Murgu valley, at 
horses LE down over hills, where numbers of dead 
a way Pis had once been strong and fat, showed us 
сер Salle З we descended a break-neck path into the 
Cracked un where spring water at the bottom formed 
we абара of ісе. Тһеп on the slopes of the left flank 
ceper and again up a zigzag path; the snow became 
at if th was piled up, especially on the path, so smooth 
been 1 е horses had made a false step we should have 
Cent, b beyond recovery. The landscape Was magnifi- 
temperaty it could not be properly enjoyed when the 
к UM at one o'clock was only 0:32. Then again we 
Pattee headlong to the valley bottom, where we 
of па a natural bridge of rock improved by the hand 


east, but now, as we 
th and north-west, the 
ks, the shadows creep 


қы our direction had been 
more and more to the nor 
UD the €comes deeper, the sun sin 
thin с Teddish-yellow hills, the wind is stronger and one 
We halt If this lasts much longer I shall freeze.” At last 
Valley at the foot of a terrace on the right side of the 
wa,» Where the sheep are driven into a cave to keep them 
my B the night. І slip down from the saddle with all 
Organi 5 numbed, and long for a fire. Not a trace of 

"DIC life was to be seen near из. The horses and mules 
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were tethered so that they stood in а close pack. Here 
I was informed that our supply of barley would last only 
eight to ten days. “Did I not tell you to take barley for 
two and a half months?” I asked Abdul Kerim. “Yes, 
Sahib,” said Abdul Kerim, “I have acted wrongly. Send 
me with some animals to Shahidulla. I can be back again 
in a fortnight.” That was impossible. So I sat in my tent 
all evening considering the inatter from all sides, and 
measured the distances on my map with compasses. I 
finally decided to go forward: even if we had to sacrifice 
everything and creep on all-fours to the nearest tent, I 
would not give in. 

Night came with a clear sky, twinkling stars and sharp 
frost ; by nine o’clock the temperature was down to —20:4^. 
The animals stood quietly crowded together to keep them- 
selves warm. When I awoke occasionally I did not hear 
them, and they might have vanished. The minimum was 
reached at -31-2°. When I was awakened, Kutus had 


been out on the prowl into a broad valley, coming in from ` 


the east, and had found a road which, as far as he could 
see, was excellent. We had still two days’ journey from 
our camp to the dreaded Karakorum Pass, which I wished 
to avoid. If we ascended the side valley eastwards, we 
should soon arrive at the main crest of the Karakorum 
range and be spared two days journey. I resolved to 
try it. 

So we travelled on December 20 to the east-north-east 
over crunching snow. The valley looked very promising, 
especially as old horse-tracks could be seen in some places. 


' In the middle of the valley was the bed of a brook covered 


over with smooth, treacherous ice, but elsewhere there was 
nothing but detritus. After we had passed a hill thickly 
overgrown with burtse tufts, all vegetation ceased. At 
one o'clock the temperature was —5°8°. My beard was 
white with rime, my face-cloth turned into a mess of ice, 
and all the animals were white. For hours we slowly 
mounted upwards. In some places the valley was so con- 
tracted that it was only two yards broad. The best of 
the day was over when the caravan suddenly came, to 2 


XXIX 
VIA DOLOROSA m 


halt. АШ w. iet i 1 
whatever P. E and I waited with Kutus for 
М. i Abdul Kerim had discovered that the valley 
PADS sable at two points. I went to look. The first 
RYE could rocks might be forced, but the second was worse. 
eee, Машу have dragged the baggage over the ice 
op M Я er the blocks, but there wa$ no passage 
“bien ne imals. Should we try to make a road along , 
Bela oua could be helped over the blocks.by the 
EU arate of the men? Yes; but first men must Бе 
б КЕР; о find out whether there were more of such barriers 
oe d When they came back with the news that the 
BS ihe VE 1 worse above, I gave orders to pitch the camp 
a shades of evening were falling. 
6 2054. heavens, what a camp! Not a blade of grass, not 
steep Бр water! Again we sat in а mouse-trap between 
blocks ountain walls, where, at any moment, devastating 
Heres might be detached from the sides by the frost. The 
the 5 scraped about in the snow looking for grass. During 
night they roamed а! er the tent- 


m. bout, and stumbled ov 
pes. The thermometer fell to -30°6°. 
ust take care not to touch 


E frosty morning! We m 
A al, for it burns like fire. A mule made his way into 
БАД tent and looked for something edible in my washing 
ўе. тау To his great astonishment it stuck to his nose, and 
ES ook it a few steps with him. The hungry animals had 
a sumed two empty sac during the night, 
zh played mischief with tails. During the 
ау of rest, pieces of ice f the brook and 
Melted in the two large Horses and. 


mules were then able to dr ! 
Іп the night а most welcome change took place ІП the 


En the whole sky was overcast, and the thermometer 
З l only to 1°; it felt quite warm in the morning. So we 
саа to pass the valley junction, and we were again on 
16 great caravan route, the road 0 lead horses. _Four 
ay in a ravine quite close together, as though they did not 
un R part even in death. Some were arany 05, 
snow, апа others had fallen ш 4 curious crampe 


ks and six ropes 
one another's 
were hewn out 0 
kettles of the men. 


ink their fill 
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position, but most of them lay as though death had sur- 
prised them when they were composing themselves to rest 
after violent exertion. Nearly all were hollow; the hide 
was stretched over the backbone and ribs, and they looked 
intact from the back, but on the other side it could be 
seen that they were only empty, dry skeletons, hard as iron. 
The dogs barked at the first 
became familiar with the sight of them. What sufferings 
and what desperate struggles for 
tains must have witnessed in the 
awake at night one fancies one hears the sighs of worn- 
out pack-animals and their labo i 


. them and the juicy meadows of Ladak. If any road in 
the world deserves the name “Via Dolorosa,” it is the 
caravan road over the Karakorum Pass connecting Eastern 
Turkestan with India. Like an enormous bridge of sighs 


it spans with its airy arches the highest mountain-land of 
Asia and of the worid. 


CHAPTER XXX 


ON THE ROCF OF THE WORLD . 


9 
Іх the region where we spent the month of January the ^ 


mountains аге less continuous and form sharp peaks апа” 


pyramids of small relative height. It had usually snowed 
all the preceding night, but the morning of January 5 
was fine as we travelled eastwards along the route Kutus 
had investigated. It led up over snow-covered ground 
to a small pass (17,995 feet); on the other side of which 
another branch of the Karakash crossed our course. We 
must get out of this entanglement, which delayed our march 
and told on our strength. As long as the animals kept 
up we had nothing to complain of. I was glad of every 
day that brought us a little nearer to the spring and out 
of the winter’s cold. It penetrated through everything. 
My feet had no feeling in them. Gulam rubbed them and 
massaged me іп the evening over the fire, but could not 
bring them to life. The ink was turned into a lump of 
ice and had to be thawed before the fire ; when I wrote 
I had to bend over the brazier, and still the ink congealed 
in the pen and froze on the paper. Singularly enough I 
have still an unquenchable desire for ice-cold water and 
prefer it to warm tea, but the water we usually get is far 
from pleasant. One has to take a spade and fill an empty 
sack with snow, and then melt it in a kettle. Gulam tries 
to persuade me to drink tea and cannot understand how 
it is that I am not sick of water. It is no use being thirsty 
in the night; a cup of water standing near the brazier is 
frozen to the bottom in a quarter of an hour. 8 

How slowly the hours pass on a day like this! I am a 
prisoner in my own tent, for cold and wind keep me from 
work pur dios; is above the horizon 


1 pass the time very comfort 
ot 


As long as the sun 
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ably, for I can see the moun-- 
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tains, these silent, dreary, lonely mountains, where men 
never wander, and I see the sand-spouts whirling along 
‘before the wind. But when the sun sets, the long winter 
evening begins, and I hear only the howl of the storm 
without. Patience! Spring will come some time. Every 
day that passes we are a step farther from this horrible 
winter. є ў 

It was on January 10 that we again proceeded on our 
march. We had taken along with us fresh blocks of ice 
in our sacks, because the water question had now become 
pressing, for apparently we could not count on snow much 
farther; and we could not dig for water as before, for the 
ground was frozen into stone. We must therefore proceed 
cautiously. We had a great open wilderness in front of 
us; we must make our way from one point of support to 
another and explore the routes in advance lest we might 
come to a catastrophe. I therefore gave orders that, now 
that the loads were considerably smaller, a couple of our 
animals should carry snow or ice. 

On this day the wind was boisterous, and we were 
frozen through in a minute. We were proceeding to a 
spot 15 miles away where I knew there was good pastur- 
age. In the lee of the caravan, which went in advance, lay 
a cloud of dust like smoke. As we came nearer the spot, 
the yellow hue of the grass could be seen from a distance, 
and the sight so refreshed my men that they began to sing 
on the march. 'The animals understood that they were 
coming to good pasturage, and quickened their pace with- 
out any shouts from the men. The tents were set up in 
the same place as last year, and here I closed my long 

_ circuitous route through Tibet, It was the place where 
Muhamed Isa had raised his tall cairn, The height here 
was 16,108 feet. 

For about a fortnight we travelled türough this region, 
fixing our miserable camps at different spots. Now as I 
turn over the leaves of my diary of this terrible journey 
how often I come across the remark that this was the 
hardest day we had hitherto experienced. And yet days 
were always coming when we suffered still more. Sc, it 
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was on Jar 
pact ч TAE The sky was covered with such com- 
о vault ыы might fancy we were riding under a 
and a quarter f e storm raged with undiminished violence 
mS men an hour after I had mounted my horse 1 
tried to thaw and powerles. My hands ached and I 
I had to tak my right hand by breathing on it whenever 
two seconds e a note, Dut after reading the compass for 
me less, for I hands lost^all feeling. My feet troubled 
should ake p no feeling at all in them. I only hoped 
ARCU h the camp before the blood froze in my veins. 
straight do port-tso worse followed, for the rocky point feli 
had Шр 2 to the lake on its eastern side, and here we 
m ee) ice swept clear of snow, which we sanded. 
of them p mule after another slipped and fell. Some 
Over the es no attempt to get up again, but were dragged 
On again Ea firm ground, where their loads were put 
treacherou Some fell with a heavy thud on the hard 
in this wa 5 ісе. We had to double a whole series of points 
impossible. all we came to one where further progress was 
uced Ja ; for at its foot issued forth springs which pro- 
eat TRAN openings in the ice. There icy-cold waves 
the lash a sharp sound against the edges of the ice under 
Snow q a the wind, which 
(3 но like elves over Й 
Teached to struggle u 
ae , thoroughly tire 
men uy grew. We had left a mule 
could ent back and gave it а drop o 

come on to the camp. 

me up to the east gate 


ashi-lunpo, remained bel ! 
found two horses dead 
f Leh which 


o bore me to the springs 


in 

fee рше) bed. We had now only twenty-three animals 

itde T my small white Ladaki was the last of the veterans. 

Comrad thought that he would survive a hundred and fifty 

тод ез. Every morning two long icicles hung down 
А his nostrils. He was taken great care of, and І 
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always saved a piece of bread from my breakfast for 
him. 

One of the worst days was January 29. We cared 
about nothing except to get to our camp alive. I had a 
scarf wound several times over my face, but it was quickly 
turned into a sheet of ice, which cracked when I turned 
my heads I tried to smoke a cigarette, but it froze on to 
my lips. Two horses died on the way, and Abdul Kerim’s 
horse took over the load of one of them, while the man 
himself went on foot like the others. Two of my men 
suffered from pains at the heart. I tried to cheer them 
up, and promised to give them medicine if they would 
follow slowly in the track of the caravan. Was it now 
the turn of the men after half the caravan had been lost ? 
Behind us the snow obliterated our tracks, and the future 
awaited us with its impenetrable secrets, 


CHAPTER XXXI 
IN THE SNOW 


THE storm howled round ‘us all night long, and our thin 
tent Canvas fluttered in the blast. Gulam awaked me with 
‘the information, “It is nasty weather to-day; we can see 
Nothing.” Even the nearest mountains were hidden by 

6 snow. This day, January 30, we had to keep together, 
for the driving snow obliterated the tracks immediately. 
We had two leaders and I rode last along the trail, which 
at first was marked as a black winding line, but farther on, 
where the snow lay 2 feet deep, no ground or rubbish could 

¢ seen. A brown horse which carried no burden lay down 
?nd died in the snow. We could see the snow making 
ready its grave before it was cold. It vanished behind us 
in the dreadful solitude. 

We move forwards at a very slow pace through the 
Snowdrifts. The fury of the storm carries away the warn- 
ng shouts from the lips of the guides and they do not 
Teach our ears; we simply follow the trail. Dry loose snow 
15 seen everywhere, and lies three feet deep in the hollows ; 
and we can take only one step at a time after the spades 

ave cut us a ditch through the snow. All, men and 
animals, are half-dead with fatigue and labour for breath, 


Th 


Sniversal whiteness, I cannot catc 

ўве. Thus the troop passes оп а few st 

the next block, and wher 

fill me moves on again it is only 
ей with snow, where two men 
$ direction is now east and 

usd days and the’ caravan will be lost. 
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At length we come to a low pass (18,268 feet high).- 
Even at sea-level such a journey would be hard enough, 
but how much worse it is in a country which lies some 
hundreds of feet higher than Mont Blanc, and where there 
is nothing but granite. On the eastern side of the saddle 
the snow lay 3 feet deep in sotne places, and it seemed as 
though we should be stuck fast in the snowdrifts. Now we 
went gently down, the snow became a little less deep and 
we came to an expansion of the valley where there were 
'stretches of ground swept bare by the blast. We set up 
our camp just on the right, where Abdul Kerim thought 
he saw blades of grass sticking up out of the snow. 

What a miserable camp! The storm increased to a hurri- 
cane, and nothing could be heard but its howling. When 
1 looked out of my tent I could see nothing that was not 
white, and there was no difference between the ground, 
the mountains and the sky—all being alike white. Not 
even the men's tent could be distinguished in the driving 
snow. The fine particles penetrated into the tent and 
covered everything with a white powder. Tt was impossible 
to look for fuel, and at three o'clock the temperature in 
the tent was 1:49, I could see nothing living outside, and 
I might have been quite alone in this wilderness. 


My trusty Gulam comes, however, at length with fire; 


for Lobsang and Sedik have found some brushwood. 
Gulam says that Sonam К. 


unchuk is ready to lay him- 
self down on the snow and die, but I advise him to take 


à good dose of quinine instead. Late at night the tones 
of the hymn to Allah reach my ears, sounding softer and 
sadder than usual amid the raging of the storm. We are 
moving towards a dark destiny, I have attempted too 
much, and at any moment the catastrophe may come. 
We are snowed up here, the animals must die of starva- 
tion, and T myself—well, it is but a question of time! 

A little below the camp the valley made a turn to the 
right. Thither the animals had gone at night, but came 
back as there was no grazing. A grey mule had stayed 
behind to die. It lay in a curi 


curious position, as though it 
had died in the act of getting up—on’ its knees with “ts - 
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554 A сева ihe ground, and was frozen hard 
th he ce б et the temperature fell only to —16-4?. 
Es е afternoon there was a short break in the snow- 
e m. Beyond the white limits of the valley was seen to 
bu түс the large lake 5Бетеп-ізо, with а dark 
of RS sky above it, presagihg more snow. I took bearings 
um € next day's route, and it was well I did so, for soon 
A ROW began to fall again unusually thickly. It snowed 
ся ay and all night, and a swishing sound was heard as 
sb snowflakes were driven by the wind against the canvas 
the tent and from time to time slipped down. In the 
morning of February 1 piles of snow lay round the tents. 
lé minimum temperature: was only —o:8?^, and it felt 
рце Pleasant. We loaded our weary hungry pack-animals 
de marched slowly south-eastwards. The gale blew from 
1€ south, and the snow pelted on to our faces. 
a Silently and heavily the fainting troop moved on 
Owards the lake. All the men’s beards and moustaches 
Were white with rime, and we seemed all to have turned 
Srey ina night. Abdul Kerim walked in front with his 
Май, but he took a wrong direction, and I chose another 
fader. Іп some places we were nearly suffocated in the 
Snow, ad the crestfallen men stood in the drifts, at а loss 
What to до. But we plunged and floundered on a bit, and 
€n stood still; then a little bit farther. The pass over 
y ich we had made our way the previous day was no 
Oubt blocked by snow. Had we reached it two days later 
We should never have forced a way over it. Now our 
Tétreat was cut off, and we must seek safety southwards. 
t was some consolation to know that we had stripped our- 
Selves of all unnecessary things and had made the loads 


ighter а і 
nd more convenient to Carry. қ 
S February 2. The night 


HN i i "mini erature only 
зо usua the minimum temp! 
E а ever and the snow 


Unceasingly. It was dark all day, as though a curtain 
lng over the forbidden land. On 
сува where we were. All night long 
гіз Ф tearing; raving, and ploughing ир 
Santic plough. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
MORE DAYS OF STORM 


Sruppep with twinkling stars, the winter sky stretched its 
„dark-blue canopy over our lonesome camp, and 50° of frost 
foretold a clear day. On February 4 not a cloud hovered 
over the mountains, and this plateau, abandoned by gods 
and men, which had lately been buried under the white 
shroud of winter, was again illumined by bright sunlight. 
So we set out again, and the following week was not 
void of events. On the 8th we saw on a low hill a Pan- 
tholops antelope, which did not run away though we were 
quite close. We soon noticed that it was held fast and 
was struggling to get free. The dogs rushed at it, but a 
couple of men hurried,on to keep them off. The animal 
was fast in a snare laid in an antelope track, where also 
we noticed fresh footprints of two men. We were evident- 
ly not far from winter hu 
caught sight of us. 
one riding in European dress, 
disguise myself. AII my plans 
all the labours of the winter lost. 


A rope as thick as а 
of the ditch, which is 
ng becomes as hard as 
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to lift his leg and holds down the funnel of ribs. The more 
the poor animal jumps about, the faster is the hold of the 
twisted snare. a 
We were, then, evidently in the neighbourhood of 
human beings, and I thought it was time to give directions 
to my people. All were summoned to my tent. I told 
them that we should succted in crossing the forbidden 
land only by craftiness and cautiousness, and that I had 
made the great sacrifices which they had witnessed only to 
see regions where no Sahib had ever been. If our scheme | 
Were to be successful, every man must do his duty and play 
is part well. Whenever Tibetans put the usual questions 
whence we came and whither we were going, they should 
answer that we were all, without exception, Ladakis in 
е service of a merchant named Gulam Razul, who had 
“ent us to Chang-tang to find out how much wool could be 
Ought from the nomads next summer. Abdul Kerim was 
ur leader and chief, and had to manage our affairs. He 
Was therefore given тоо rupees for expenses, and every 
*vening, when no one could spy upon us, he was to render 
Яп account to me. Accordingly, when we came ано 
ibetans, they should never forget and call me Sahib, | is 
only Hajji Baba. All understood the matter and promise 


to do their best У 
t was soon discovered that there were two tents Dre 
us, and that they contained nine inmates—two p 
men, two women, three girls and two boys. E was e еш 
at we should soon fall in with men, perhaps аса 
march between two camps. Therefore гро те E 
adaki costume with a girdle round the waist. RT 
turban was kept ready at hand in case we met Ti d Е 
took every evening lessons in Tibetan and am s 
© new words in a vocabulary, which REDE is 
Considerable size. a I especially practised t ted to cross- 
Was to give in case I, Hajji Baba, were subjec 
*xamination, 
it w he chapkan which B 
ig soiled with fat and soot i 
"9 an'opportunity I smear 50 


iciously clean, so 
looked suspicio г 
I wore І Gulam, and whenever 


and butter on it and 
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cut holes in it here and there. A continuation of such 
treatment will at length make it as disreputable as the 
others. I also try to leave off washing my face and hands.. 
but do not succeed in looking as dirty as my men. With 
them the dirt seems to be engrained and never to be re- 
moved, and they could grow potatoes under their nails. 
My desire was to become like then: as soon as possible that 
I might escape the notice of the Tibetans. 

But what a terrible time we had! We suffered heavy 

„ losses of animals. Three died on the way—one of them: 

was my small white Ladaki horse. He had served me 
and carried me faithfully and patiently for a year and 
a half, and had never from the first been missing from 
the camping-ground ; and now that the last of the veterans 
was gone, I felt very lonely. During the whole journey 
he had never reached a higher spot than that whereon he 
died; on the very saddle of the pass his bones would be 
bleached by the winter storms and the summer sun. 

The loads were much too heavy for the surviving: 
animals, and a thorough weeding-out was necesary My 
ulster and most of my European clothes were burned. 
Felt mats, tools, kitchen utensils and spare shoes for the 
horses were thrown away. My small Swedish bag was 
burned, and all the medicines except the quinine jar were 
sacrificed; my European toilet necessaries, including my 
razors, went the same way, and only a piece of soap was 
kept. All European articles that were not absolutely in- 
dispensable were cast into the fire. 

A terrible storm burst over us on February 17 and 18. 
The sky had been clear, and then all of a sudden the pure 

! blue colour was wiped out. by orange clouds of dust 

which swept up from the south-west. I was sitting іп the 
lee of my tent when in an. instant the éontents of the 
brazier were carried away. A heap-of wild asses’ dung 
which the men had collected also flew away, and we saw 
the small round balls dancing up the slopes as though 
they were racing. A herd of antelopes cantered past our 
camp, and their smooth coats shimmered like satin and 


velvet according as the hair was exposed to the wind and 
x 
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the light. Again our ears are filled with the din of the 
storm. I hurry inside and hear from time to time a shout 
when’ some part of the men’s tent threatens to give way, 
or the sound of iron against iron when the tent-pegs have 
to be driven in again, or a singing dying-away sound when 
my towel is seized by the blast and borne away towards 
the foot of the mountain? We might be оп an unsound 
vessel with the sails flapping and beating in cracking strips, 
and the mountain spurs, which still peep obscurely from 
the mist, might be dangerous and threatening reefs, against 
which we are to be dashed in a moment. Grand and 
majectic is such a storm when it sweeps over the earth in 


unbridled fury. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


ine in lighter bluer 
they are; to the north-east we 


snow; in the far distance to the 
east-south-east a grand sno 
northernmost of the Himalay: 


It was a great surprise when Abdu 
at the tent-opening that nigh 
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l Kerim looked in 
t and whispered that four 
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теп wi 2 
STA 8r cess coming up the valley on the road 
my disguise i B rom the Kinchen-la. I hurriedly set 
Ded f n order and wound the turban round my 
Peephole i purs the flap. Then I looked through the 
in dark-bl n the tent canvas and saw eight men on foot 
heads EE and red dresses, with red searves round their 
d з armed with gun’ and swords and leading nine 
did ibis re man led two lagen horses. What in the: world 
sudd сап: Тһеу were not robbers, for these come 
ра епіу and at night. They seemed rather men in Gov- 
Mi service; the two in front were certainly officials.” 
ae men occupied themselves at their бге; I could see that 
еу were a prey to the greatest uneasiness. 

W The strangers came straight to our camp-fire as if it 
ere the end of their journey. Three of them, who 
evidently were servants, led the horses to graze, while the 
Сре five entered Abdul Kerim’s tent, threw themselves 
own, and continued the conversation in a low quiet voice 
and in thoroughly polite and measured tones. The affair 
appeared to be a serious one and I heard my name men- 
tioned—Hedin Sahib. After this conversation they went 
and threw themselves down in a circle round the fire, 
brought out their wooden cups and drank tea. É 

Then Abdul Kerim whispered from the back of my 
tent and inside his own, and told me What the men had 
said. The leader, a stoutish young man of good appear- 
ance, had put the usual questions ‘and received the usual 
answers, Then he had uttered the following words in a 
serious and decided tone: 

“News of your arrival has come to the Governor of 
Saka-dzong through two salt caravans which passed your 
party. As it has never occurred that a merchant from 


Ladak has come from the north and has travelled on the 
byway through Gebuk, the Governor and the other author- 
ities in Saka suspected that Hedin Sahib might be con- 
cealed among you, and the more so because he himself 
expressed his wish last year to come back again and travel 
through the mountainous regions in the north. Therefore 
my .comrades and I received orders to follow your trail, 


^ 
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overtake you and subject you to the most searching 
examination. We are in no hurry, and in the morning - 
we shall get several yak-loads of provisions. You protest 
that Hedin Sahib is not among you disguised as a Ladaki. 
Well, it may be that you are telling the truth. But 
remember, that we shall carry out our orders to the letter. 
You are thirteen men from І ак you say, and I can see 
only ten. ^ Where are the others >” 

“They are out collecting fuel.” ! 

"Good. When you are:all assembled here we intend to 

"search you down to the skin. Then we shall turn out all 
your baggage and empty every sack we find in your tents. 
And if in this examination we find nothing belonging to 
a European, it will remain for you to give a written de- 
claration that no European is among your party concealed 
or disguised, and under this declaration you must set your 
name-stamp. Then you can travel early in the morning 
where you like, and we shall return to Saka.” 

What was to be done?—This was the problem before 
us. Under the force of circumstances we had made our 
way across Tibet with a trumped-up story, but to let 
Abdul Kerim confirm a false document with his name- 
stamp on my account was a little too strong even for my 
geographical conscience. I соша not consent to that. 
Whatever might happen, our position was still a strong 
one. We were in the heart of Tibet. The next move 
would be that we should be sent out of the country, and by 
whatever way we were obliged to go, I should certainly 
gain something more. I would absolutely refuse to go to 
„Ladak, but I would be content to go to India through 
Nepal, or better still, through Gyangtse. 

And so I decided to disclose my identity to the men. 
In my usual disguise from top to toe, and with my face 
painted black, I walked with slow deliberate steps straight 
to the circle of Tibetans, 

After a long deliberation with these men, it was settled 
that I was to follow them to Semoku the next day, 


whence they would write to the Governor to meet me 
there. 


М 
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“Why do you travel in this country again and again?” 
they asked me. “Had you not enough last year when you 
were obliged to leave the country by the road to Ladak ? 
Why are you come back?” ў 

“Because I love your country and your friendly people 
to such а degree that I cannot live without them.” 

“Tt is very kind об yo to say so, but would it not be 
better if you were to love your own country a little more ? 
As long as we do not travel in your country, you should 
not travel in ours; we remain at home, and the best thing 

Qu can do is to remain in your country.” ИГ 

“As long as I can sit in a saddle Ї shall come back. 
You can inform the Governor at your leisure that their 
Excellencies may look for more visits.” 

They laughed pleasantly and looked at one another, as 
much as to say, “If he likes to come back, he is welcome 
as far as we are concerned.” And my Ladakis laughed 
and were extremely astonished that our last day of freedom 
had come to so peaceful and merry an ending. The 
Tibetans were exceedingly agreeable, polite and gentle, and 
never uttered a hard or peevish word about the trouble that 
I had again brought upon them. Апа when the old wool 
story, which Abdul Kerim a little while before had tried to: 

ats, was referred to, they laughed 


cram down their thro У 
heartily and thought that it was a gran device. They are 
зо accustomed to lie themselves that they have a great 


admiration for anyone else who succeeds in deceiving them. 
They thought it very wonderful that we had been able to: 
cross the whole country without detection, and believed 
that I must possess some mysterious powers of which they é 
knew. nothing, and that they must be very cautious іп 
deali ith me. 
Po talked and jested again, and before sunset we 
were as intimate ае though we had been. friends from child- 
hood.. We might have made an appointment to meet in 


ther. 
i Пеу and been glad to have found one ano 
prey бегала that the Tibetans were pleased. 
They little thought when the sun rose that they would 
make such a good catch before evening. The successfull 
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satisfaction. Our freedom was at an end, but for me it had 
been nothing but an exceedingly enervating captivity. Now, 
for the first time, 1 felt perfectly free, and was no longer a 
prisoner in my own tent; I should have no need of that 
wretched Hiding-hole in Abdul Kerim’s tent. The Tibetans 
laughed loudly at my ragged, smutty, greasy dress of coarse 
Егеу sackcloth, in which I looked like a convict or, at best, 


the water showed that І had wanted it. 
the water four times before I was tolerab: 
clipped my Mohammedan beard to th 
missed the razors it had thrown away. 
Thus ended April 24, 


ly by Takkar, the faithful dog, when 
i His bark was re-echoed from 
ree dogs kept guard over us. 


And the everlasting stars glittered as before over our lonely 


2 
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Sven Heprn, the famous Swedish explorer, was born in- 
Stockholm on February 19, 1865. Не” was educated at 
Stockholm High Schoo? and Uppsala University, and later- 
studied in Berlin and Halle. In 1885-1886 he travelled 
through Persia and Mesopotamia, and in 1890 was attached 
to King Oscars Embassy to the Shah of Persia. In the; 
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Kashgar in 1891. His travels in Tibet placed him in the 
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1897 he travelled across the Asiatic continent from Oren- 
burg by the Ural over the Pamirs and the plateau of Tibet 
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knowledge of these travels and explored especially the 
sources of the Sutlej, the Indus and the Brahmaputra. The 
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travelled round the world through the United States, Mon- 
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journey through Persia and Mesopotamia and Caucasus 
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Journey through Khorasan and Turkestan (1892-1893). 

Through Asia (1898). 

Central Asia and Tibet (1903). 
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QUESTIONS ANE EXERCISES 
CHAPTERS TAND II 


What were the difficulties of Sven Hedin at the outset? 


. Describe Sven Hedin’s preparations for the journey. 
. Note the characters introduced in Chapter II. What 


characteristic traits do you notice in them? 


CHAPTER III 


1. Describe the events in Lamayuru. 


. Describe the march of 


. Give an accou 


. Give an account of Sven He 


- Write an essay on “In the Coun 


- Write an essay on “The Country Dance.” 


CHAPTERS IV AND V 


Sven Hedin’s caravan through the 
region leading to Tibet. 


. Imagine what Sven Hedin and the Ladakis must have 


felt when they camped for the fir: 
known and nameless land." 


nt of your dream of "your greatest 
adventure." 


CHAPTER VI 


din's experiences on his way 
towards "the crest of the Karakorum.” 


try belonging to No 
Man.” (Ref. also to Chapter VIII.) x 
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CHAPTER VII D 
1, Give an account of “the stormy night on Lake Lighten.” 


Снартевв VIII, ІХ AND, X 
1. Describe Rehim Ali adventure with the yak. 


2. What was the “Council òf War" held for? Discuss the 
fears of Sven Hedin and his party. What could be 
their feelings on the sight of human beings aftero 
"seventy-nine days"? 

3. Discuss some of the customs of the “Changpas” and their 
manner of living. 


CHAPTER XI 


1. Describe the *two pilgrims" as they appeared to Sven 
Hedin. 

2. “So, camp No. 78 and the weather were in harmony 
with our mood as we awaited our fate.” Explain and 
discuss this remark. 


Cuapter XI] ® 


1. Write notes on: “Karma Tamding” and “the mendicant 
lama.” 
2. Describe the Christmas festival of Sven Hedin’s party. 


Снартевв XIII, XIV AND XV 


1. Describe the meeting of Hlaje Tsering and Sven Hedin. 
What was the result of the meeting ? 
n Hedin successful in explaining to 


henomenon of the solar eclipse? How 
a child: (а) an earthquake; 


2. How, far was Sve 
Hlaje Tsering the РІ 
could you explain to 
(b) a rainbow? 

3, Describe Sven Hedin’s voyage to Shigatse by water. 


N 


m 


N 


. Describe what Sven 
- Describe the life of the lama 


- What does the title of Chapte: 


- Draw a character- 


TO THE FORBIDDEN LAND 


CHAPTERS XVI AND XVII 


- Describe the *Losar"— the New Year Festival. Note 


some of the customs and rites of the Lamas. 


- Write a sketch of the Tashi Lama. Refer to the follow- 


ing points especially: (a) Tashi Гата? personality ; 
(6) his importance in Tibet; (с) his opinions and 
views; (d) his humanity. 


CHAPTERS XVIII AND XIX 


Hedin saw in the monastery of 
Shigatse. 


who died at the age of 
eighty. 


t XIX suggest? Say why 
the chapter is given that title, 


CHAPTER XX 


sketch of the guide described in this 
chapter. 


. Describe the monastery of Linga-Gompa. 


3. Note some of the customs of the monks in the monastery- 


4. "Linga is a ghostly castle, bu 


- 


ю 


- What is the custom of “Immured Monks 


5 t Pesu was the most ghostly 
part of it all.” Substantiate, 


CHAPTER XXI 


эр Why is the 


custom held so supremely sacred by the Lamas ? 


- Describe the feelin 


gs and thoughts of the “Immured 
Monk.” Doe 


ю 


. Appreciate the description of the 


. “Here I stoodaand saw the 


. Appreciate the contrast dra 
. the courses of the Indus an 
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CHAPTERS XXII амо XXIII D 


. Describe the conditions under which Muhamed Isa died. 


. Write a short essay on the *Glory of the Brahmaputra." 


. Show how Sven Hedin discovered the source of the 
Brahmaputra. o 
. 
Снартев XXIV o 
. Describe each of the voyages on the Manasarowar. 
. Write a short essay on the “Holy Lake.” (Ref. also to 
рр. 96, 97.) : 
CHAPTER XXV 
- “I have experienced such adventures before, but never 
anything as furious as to-day." Explain. 
. Write an appreciative note on the "ending" of the 
chapter. 


% 
СнАртек XXVI 
scene observed from 


the roof of the Gossul Monastery. 


Describe the Gossul Monastery. | . | 


СнАртек XXVII 


Indus emerge from the lap 
the author discovered the 


of the earth.” Show how 
f pride and thankfulness 


source, Describe his feelings 0! 


at the discovery- 
wn between the sources and 


d the Brahmaputra. 


L 
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CHAPTERS XXVIII, ХХІХ AND XXX 


1. Describe the adventures of the author through the cold 
regions. 5 


2. What is the significance of the title “Via Dolorosa”? 


3. “If winter comes, can spring be faf behind?” How does 


this remark apply to the author’s state of mind at this 
` time? 


4: Discuss the significance of the title of the chapter “On | 
the Roof of the World.” 


CHAPTERS XXXI, XXXII AND XXXIII 


1. Describe the various adventur: 


es of the author “in the 
snow.” 


2. Describe the “disguise” of Sven Hedin and the reasons 
that led him to assume it. 


3. What is the significance of the da 


у April 24? Show how 
the great difficulty was solved, 


“^ GENERAL 


1. How would 
ho 


you write a chapter on Sven Hedin’s return 
me, being 


greeted by friends and relations? 
2. Which of the descri 
like best? Say why. 


3. Discuss all the difficulties Sven Hedin had to face on 
his way “to the Forbidden Land.” 


ptive portions in the book do you 


4. Write an appreciative essay on this travel book. 


5. A critic tells us that an adventure must have the follow- 
ing essential elements: (а) Physical danger; (b) some 
pitting of oneself against the facts; (с) distance from 


home. Show how Sven Hedin could be called “a great 
adventurer,” 
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6. What do you know about the people of (Tibet? Say 
something about (1) their appearance; (2) their ways 
of living; (3) their religion; and (4) their peculiar 
customs. 


7. Imagine the conversation you would have with Sven 
Hedin, about this book, if you met him. ? 

8. What do you understand by appeal to the imagination 
of the reader? Show how this is employed by the author. 
in this book. 

9. Appreciate the passages in this book where you find the 
following: (a) Poetic imagination; (b) use of detail in 
description ; (c) the Diary method ; (d) sense of colour 
and grandeur in description; (е) the cold manner of 
describing “terrible scenes.” 


то. Write an essay on “The Glory of the Tibetan Land.” 
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